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PREFACE. 



The utility of Drawing, as a department of School Instruc- 
tion, though acknowledged by all who have given much 
reflection to Theoretical Education, is not by any means a 
familiar idea to the bulk of the community. It may there- 
fore be proper, in this place, to state the grounds on which 
reflecting persons have arrived at the conclusion, that chil- 
dren of every grade should be made acquainted to a greater 
or less extent with the art of Drawing. 

The faculties ^nployed in the imitative arts are possessed, 
in a certain degree, by all persons. Some possess these 
faculties in so high a degree, as to become fitted to exercise 
them as a profession, for the gratification, of mankind at 
large. In others, they are manifested so moderately, that 
a protracted eflbrt to make such persons become tolerable 
draughtsmen, would only be labou^ thrown away. The 
majority, however, are so far endowelcl, as to bie able, when 
instructed, to delineate any simple object, and to isnjoy much 
pleasure from higher delineations produced by others. 

Considered with reference to those who possess the facul- 
ties for design in a high degree of power, an universal prac- 
tice of elementary drawing at school is calculated to have 
precisely that effect which was perhaps the greatest good 
that flowed from the imperfect education hitherto prevalent 
— ^it must at least awaken great power where it exists, and, 
furnishing it with the means of going onward to higher 
grades of instruction, secure the benefit of its ultimate exer- 
cise for the community. And not only are we thus to ensure 
that no great artist remains undeveloped, but we are also to 
bring forward many less degrees of qualification, such as 
would in vain perhaps essay excellence in the higher walks 
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of art, but are of incalculable value in subserviency to certain 
branches of nianufacture. 

We believe, that, with feW exceptions, children are fond 
of making efforts in Drawing. Furnished with a black-lead 
pencil and sheet of paper, or with a slate and slate-pen, they 
are delighted to scribble accordmg as their fancy suggests, 
or to copy the toy-pictures which are presented for their 
amusement. Followed up methodically, and ficootiding to a 
routine of lessons which we shall attempt to point Out, these 
infant aspirations may lead to the developement of much 
valuable talent, that might otherwise have remained alto- 
gether dormant and useless. 

Independently of realising any expectations of this nature, 
instructions in the art of Drawing will fdlfil an important end 
in education. The exercises will, in the first place, afford 
much pleasure and recreation of a harmless kind to the 
ehild ; if pursued with increasing interest, they 'will gradu- 
ally inctilcate a perception and love of the beaptiful, both in 
nature and in art ; divert the mind from the contemplation 
of grovelling objects; discipline the eye and hand In a most 
nseftil branch of study; and, at the very least, enable' the 
pupil during the course of his life to form a much more 
clear judgment on matters of size, figure, and mechanical 
design, than if he had received no such instructions. 

For these or other reasons. Drawing is an almost indispen- 
sable requisite in elementary education, whether carried on 
at home or in school; and on this account, the presqnt 
Primer has been prepared, and is humbly offered as an fud 
in carrying forward the busmess of instruction, either under 
the direction of the parent or teacher. As will be observed, 
it only attempts to convey directions for the veiy simplest 
lessons and exercises on the slate or black board, atid leaves 
all exact rules of the arty as respects the management of per-' 
sp^tive, to the advanced work on the subject whkh 'iir 
already published* 

Edinburgh, «/tt?y 10, 18^0. 
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DIBECTIONS FOB THE TEACHER. 

The apparatus required to teach drawing is very unex- 
pensive. Let each pupil be provided with a slate, and a 
slate-pen cut to a point; also a small piece of sponge 
wherewith to' wipe and clean the slate when necessary. 
Do not allow any child to wipe the slate with his hand 
with moisture from the mouth, for this begins an offensive 
uncleanly habit, which may last through life. The sponge 
should be washed daily. 

A sheet of paper, and a soflish black-lead pencil, may 
be adopted in preference to a slate and slate-pen, but 
they are less economical, and therefore need not be used 
till an advance has been made in the lessons. 

In schools where there is a young class to be taught, 
each pupil must be provided with a slate, slate-pen, and 
sponge, and the slate be placed on the sloping bench 
before him; It is a good plan to sink the slates in the 
bench, so as to lessen the chance of being broken. In a 
conspicuous situation in front of the class, either upon a 
wail) or on a stand, let there be hung up a wooden board 
measuring four feet square. The board must be smooth, 
painted a deep black colour, and without any visible seams. 
In some instances, the mid parts of the walls, all round, 
are plastered with mastic, and painted black, an arrange- 
ment which for many purposes is preferable to that of 
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tim bkck bdaoi piiBy«n^iM0dB,"t}ie h6at3. dtich t^in- B^re 
d^coibed, ivilfe in ttiost eases to fi>u«Ld ^st^cietid.' The 
Hiatenak for dratritiff on th^ boai^d are^ ai piecfe of pointi^d 
chalk, a long straight edge of wood, a foot-rule, and- a 
pair of "^largepcofiopasses. The b^t ootrvpaiee^ ^^ those 
made of wxm, measuring at least ei^teen inches in iength 
of UmJbw One* litnfo should be suited to hoid ix'^eit^ of 
dmUc Bf means of the straight edge and foot^hilb, IM:es 
may be dmwn and their respective lengths t^ted, ifHlile 
the compasses will be of service in deseifbing curves, 
circles, and other figures. 

' In some continental schools where rigid accttrac;f is 
enforced, a boy somewhat adranced in his lessons stands 
at the black board, and from the book in his hand copies 
a figure upon it. The pupils in their seats observe the 
motions of his hand, ^nd, following him slowly and 
according to their best judgment, they copy the figure 
from the board upon their slates. The pnnciple of this 
practice, which we wish to see adopted and followed^ is, 
first, to teach the art in the simplest possible manner and 
al -the least expense ; and, second, to give freedom of hand 
6i* execution. The child, it will be observed, commences 
with the slate and slate-pen, and having got oveY the 
^^iatory difficulties and gained a little confidence, he is 
ptomoted. to the board. Here copying figures in the first 
instance, and aflerwards working from his improved taste 
iind' imitative faculties, he acquires a free, bold style of 
d^liiieation, without which the power of drawing remains 
stiff and spiritless. In many cases it may not be conve- 
nient for the teacher or an advanced pupil to exhibit 
figui-es on the board, and therefore the pupil may copy 
direct from the book, precisely as if he were receiving 
instrttotions at home. 

To ooSnmeilce, in whatever manner, place the pupil 
fairfy before his slate, and cause him to draw perfectly 
straight lines, of which there are examples in No. 1. 
The lines must be dra^vn with the hand alone, that is, 
without any assistance from squares or rollers. The lines 
should in this easy manner, but 5rith as much stea&ess 



as posaiUe^ be drf^wn hoij^cmtioJIjjy perpeodkii^ 
pUiqu^ly.; m short, in aU dkieetianAriihaife nifty b^thaQg^ht 
piM^er, and tkeir aeoum^jr maj be Stated ivith theinstni^ 
ineats.. , 

^ Being tolffl^bly perfect in straight lines, w^ adnmce to 
bends or curyes, as shown in Iso, 2. Explain ihat ail 
lines whatsoever used in drawing, are. either «tra%hl; or 
vCUTFed, or a modification of either; and poiift outhow 
mwsh more beautiful is the appearance and effect of a 
c^nre in companbon with a straight line. The bending 
of boughs in trees, or of stems in flowers, the serpentine 
winding of riyers, the conyolutions of figures in dancing, 
the rounded forms of animals, all afford examples of the 
beautiftil or elegant in cuirilinear form* If the pupil be 
too young, or too slightly instructed, to appreciate this 
idea of the beautiful, it should be afterwards explained in 
connexion with flower-drawing, and be repeatedly noticed 
throughout the subsequent lessons. It is a firequent com-^ 
plaint with respect to the ordinary course of mtellectual 
instruction, that it makes no adequate provision for incul* 
eating just perceptions of the beautiful, and we therefore 
beg to draw the attention of teachers to the subject. 
They must lose no opportunity of contrasting beautiiul 
>vith ugly or unshapely forms, and of showing that the 
one, whue as eafflly produced as the other, is much more 
pleasing to the eye. 

We now come to the drawing of objects, beginning 
with those of the simplest forms, as delineated in 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6. In these and other figures, it will 
be obsenred that some of the lines are thm and others 
thick, the thin lines indicating the parts of the object 
which are in the light, and the thick ones indicating 
those which are in the shade. Point oi;t how it is possible 
to represent a solid object — such as a block of stone or a 
^ouse-— on a flat surmce, by means of a due mixture 
or arrangement of thin and thick lines or marks, and 
W g?>-ing some of them an indinatipn in a particular 
direction. 

With the figures from Nos. 7 to 10, and, if neces- 
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^axy, WAtb Noih. IS and 19» irhadi are ifiurtbei! <tt»ii»d 
£^4ititle moM mtricftte^ the pupil ikould be instraoted in 
drawing ooane ouUine objects, possessing a degvee tf 
perspeotivei and bearmg the rudimentaiy character- of 
8ul\|eota of greater complieatian of parts* TUfie, for 
example, the bridges in No. 9» Here it is s0en thnt 
strong outlines mark the objects in the foi«grouiid or 
nearest the eye, while the hills, which are obsemd beneiNsk 
the arches, being lightlj and duninntiTdy sketched, appeif 
tp be at some distance. This enforces tke idea' that 
the effect of remoteness is produced not only by light 
strokes, but by diminishing or lessening the parts wMck 
recede. We ahonld say to the pupil^HKe how the houses 
of a street seem to diminish in size according to their 
distance from us : the houses which are near appear iii 
their proper size,<bttt those at a distance look quite small. 
Thus there must be gradual diminution, in proportion as 
there is a sradual receding of the object. 

From No. 11 to No. 17, there are examples of exer^ 
cises in the drawing of fiuniUar objects or utensils. This 
usuaUy yields much pleasure to the beginner, and ex- 
cites his imagination to discoyer objects which he may 
sketck in a similar style. Let this fancy be liberally 
indulged. ' Desire him to draw the outlines of a cup, yase, 
drinking glass, basin, book, hammer, axe, desk, chair, 
nail, canmestick, box, &c. Haying drawn them in a 
front yiew, then put them in a different attitude so as to 
cgiprees an end, a side, a comer, or any other point of 
yiew* Dsawing of objects in this manner from nature 
and not from pap^, may be called a great step in adyance, 
and is really the practical commencement of the art* 

While about this staee of adyancement, and while the 
mind is awakening to the po\yer of expressing objects by 
means of yarious Imes of a light and dark character, inyite 
attention to the method in which a person is able to draw 
aeubject from its appearance or from memoty. It may 
be done in something like the following terms : — 

When we see^ for example, a chair standing on the 
floor, we obeerye its shape <»: figure, its line of back, seat. 



legs, «ad a& o^aj^parto about it. W^ then take upendl, 
find innnliiTg the mind mteaMelr on the ffonti <)f the ehtfir, 
txj to define all lite h&eg of the object on the papek'or 
boafdi Hie mose perfectly that the hasad cxn. obey the 
direction of the mind ^rhile bent in thought on the object, 
m wiU the drawmg be more tme in all its details. 
< l^M^fpiipt], therefore, must be taught to call up the 
nikola* power c£ his mind respecting the appearance of 
ae«a]|jecty "irhcn he ^mshes to represent it by a drawing. 
On this, iiwieed, may be said to rest the fundamental 
ptiniciple of delineation in all its branches. No one can 
pOBsiUy attain eren a mediocrity in the art, who does not, 
iess or more, possess this power of recalling images to the 
i&ind, and of training his hand to act in strict conjunction 
with its dictates. The hand is only the instrument 
employed by the imitatrre faculty, and can do nothing 
uscdTul without the strong concurrence of the will. Ac*- 
complishment in penmanship, and eyery other art in which 
design or figure is an element, is foimded on this funda- 
mental basis^ 

We now proceed to the drawing of flowers, stems 
of plants, and portions of trees, of which there are a 
few .simple examples from No. 20 to 27* Plant and 
flower drawing is a valuaUe branch of the art, and is 
particularly smtable for female. The course of instmo^ 
tion should not be confined to the examples here given, 
but be extended to exercises <xi all the el^ant objects of 
this kind which are ready at hand. Any flower growing 
in a pot on the window-sill, any tree or bush that presoits 
itself, or any shrub or blade from a garden, may be copied. 
On liie correct imitation of these objects from nature, is 
founded the art of designing earrings in architecture 
and carpentry, mouldings for plaster-w<n:k, and patteciw 
for lace, paper-hai^ings, carpets, and other objects of 
taste. 

From plants we poceed to the sketching of animals, 
such as dogs, cats, swine, n&bits, horses, goats, sheep, 
bixds, or other creatures which are ^miliar to observation, 
and of which a few examples are given fk&m No. 26 
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tip 35. . Noxt, tlie pupil may advance tOi the drawer 
ing of faces and human figures, but this ovl^ in a great 
mea9^re, bh an amusement ; for a correct method of deli^ 
n^atmg these objects ia their yarious forms and attiluAes, 
is not. to be gained without the most patient study of 
models and liring figures, and may yery properly be 
delayed till a more advanced period. 

We next refer to the exercises in drawing houses and 
sectional plans, also maps, or outlines of pieces of country, 
as exemplified in Nos. 42 and 43. Exercises of this 
nature, for which copies for lessons now hang round 
most school-rooms, are of considerable use in giving cor<- 
rect notions of planning and mapping, and enabung a 
person to draw the figure of any house or piece of pro* 
perty with which he may be connected. The drawing of 
maps is found to be one of the best methods of acquiring 
an accurate knowledge of geography, and is carried to a 
considerable extent in some of the best seminaries of 
instruction in Scotland. 

It is necessary to add, with respect to drawing plans of 
houses, or maps of fields and countries, that the pupil 
should be taught to measure and compute dimensions in 
height, length, and breadth. This is to be done in the 
first place by a foot*rule, or a diminished scale of inches 
and fractional parts, prepared for the purpose ; but after-* 
wards, and when a little skilled in Uiese computations, 
he must learn to ^uess^ or measure by the eye, the dimen- 
sions of the object on which he is engaged, and then to 
draw it, preserving the just proportions of the several 
parts. Tnis is a kmd of exercise which mil largely con- 
tribute to cultivate the perceptive faculties of pupils, and 
make them useful to themselves in many of the common 
occupations of life. 

The first, or purely elementary course of lessons, will 
prpperly terminate with exercises in drawing with the 
hand alone a variety of simple mathematical figures, 
such as circles, squares, parallelograms, &c. (No. 44.) 
These may be tried again and again, to give precision oif 
hand and eye, or till the figures approach ao near perfect 
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« 

a<f6€[ilicy lA fohn li!^ td stand the test iof medstirement hj 

• if theftipai, wlsether boys or girls, be designed for 
Mk»tdk\ employments in which taste in drawing oma- 
ftienital £sureB is required, they will now proceed to a 
course df eixercieres in designing and drawing patterns 
such as are exemplified from No. 45 to No. 48. In 
ihy peirfofmaiioe of this task, they wiQ, as already men- 
tioa^^ make use of the knowledge of flower drawing 
which they have previously acqm'red. By possessing this 
kii^wledgiB, they hare now only to exercise their faculties 
in combining and arranging whole or fiiu^tional parts 
ef those straight or curyed-lme figures which they hare 
become acquainted with, or which their aroused fancy may 
suggest. In doing so, let them be instructed to avoid 
any approach to confusion in the designs, to give all the 
lin^ with an easy sweeping effect, so as to express what 
is called spirit^ and to cultivate at the same time simpli- 
city and chasteness. The patterns which we have thought 
prop^ to insert are less or more characteristic of different 
styles, and the exercises upon them are intended to lead 
to originality of conception over a wider range of subjects. 
We conclude these brief directions by mentioning in 
tiie most emphatic manner, that, further than mere 
antusement for the moment, the exercises on this or any 
other elementary work on drawing will be of no use 
whatever, unless the pupil ch the things with his ovm 
hand^ cmd seek for originals in acttud objects be/ore him. 

In these few generd directions, it has not been thought 
necessary to offer any advice as to when the pupil should 
take his turn at the black board, as both the firequency 
and length of his exercises upon it must depend on liie 
state of advancement and other circumstances connected 
with the business of the school. It need only be recol- 
lebted that .exercises to a reasonable extent on the board 
ar« absolutely indispensable for giving that freedom of 
hcM which we have already adverted to, and for teach- 
mg the art of handling compasses, measuring distances, 
and ot}ier matters j^f practical utility. 
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PREFACE. 



The Fibst Book of Drawing, wliich precedes the present, ia 
presnmed to have been made the subject of study before com- 
mencmg with the more advanced exercises in this treatise. 
The pupil haying acquired some knowledge and experience in 
handling a slate-pen, piece of chalk, or pencil, and of sketching 
in rude outline various objects in nature and art, is now intro- 
duced to the methodic rules or exact principles of drawing. 

For the sake of those who have not received any precise 
instructions in drawing mathematical figures, the author com- 
mences with these, so £ar as they may be required, along with 
an explanation of technical terms ; after which he proceeds to 
a regular elucidation of the rules of Perspective, accompanied 
with such simple directions throughout^ as will greatly feicili- 
tate the progress of the pupil. 

The fundamental principles of the system upon which the 
author proceeds, are, that the rules of Perspective should be 
learnt as early and as thorp^aghly as possible, and that the 
student should perfect him&teiflli^' drawing natural objects, and 
not continue to work-iii mere' imitation of copies, as is too fre- 
quently the case. Ojk..no other <poini has he any unalterable 
riile. The lessons in Perspective, may be alternated or mixed 
up with attempts in Sfetching, or, art least with those exercises 
pointed out in the extract frotci Mr Hat's work, at page 54, 
the utility of which, for attaining a greater command of hand, 
is very obvious. In these, as in many other departments of 
the study, much must be left to the discretion of both scholar 
and teacher. 

Edimbdroh, July 10, 1840 



DRAWING AND PERSPECTIVE. 



THE REQUISITES FOR DRAWING. 

To commence the practice of Perspective and Drawing, the 
student should he provided with a Drawing-Board, which 
may be made of any wood that will not cast or warp ; it 
may be of any convenient size ; about two feet by eighteen 
inches is recommended ; it is required to be smooth on the 
sur&ce, and perfectly squared ; that is, at right angles. On 
this board the drawing-paper is to be fastened. Damp the 
surfece with a sponge and water, more than once if the 
paper be thick ; leave it to expand and become flat ; then 
turn back the edges about half an inch in width on each 
side, and, having some glue heated, pass a portion of it along 
the board with a brush under the edges of the paper, and rub 
them down securely ; it must then be left to diy in the air. 
The next requisite is a flat rule called a T Square ; this 
is a thin straight-edge, or rule, attached at right angles to a 
short piece of wood much thicker, so that when the cross- 
piece is moved along any side of the board, the rule will 
project across the paper, and by its edge, pencil lines may 
be drawn straight from right to left, and from top to bottom ; 
the truth of which will be proved by the crossmg of those 
lines beins at right angles. To prove this, let other lines 
be made from the opposite sides of the board ; and if they 
agree with the former Hnes, by being parallel to each other, 
afi IS right. On this the -correctness of the drawings will 
depend. 
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To ihese must be added a Pair of Compasses, an instm- 
mcnt so well known, that it is only necessary to remark, 
that the points should be just so sharp as to hold on the paper 
without piercing it. The compasses should be held lightly 
by two fingers and the ihumb, and moyed with the least 
pressure whidi the operation may require. 

These simple implements wiU be sumcient, until a know- 
ledge of the art suggests the neoessi^ for a case of mathe- 
matical instruments. 

Paper may be purchased .of all qualities ; for eairly prac- 
tice, it is sufficient for it to be what is called ^ hard ;" that 
is, it must bear to be written upon with pen and ink. 

Black-lead pencils are of yarious qualities : a soft pencil 
gires off the lead too freely, and will not retain its point ; 
a hard pencil wounds the surface of the paper, and cannot 
be easily obliterated ; therefore the medium pencil is best 
for drawing perspectiTe. The wood should be carefully cut 
fcom.its point, ajid the lead sharpened by being gently 
mbbed on a file, which not only obviates the difficmty in 
catting a pencil well, but produces a better point than can 
be. formed with a knife. 

. indiaBHTubber, or a dean crumb of bread, to take out 
lines ineorrecdy drawn, is necessary. 

EXPLAKATIO^EYS OF TEBMS ANJ> FIQUBJBS. 

Those who hare received -instruction in the Elements of 
Plane Geometry, according to Huclid, will find it an easy 
matter to comprehend the terms and to constroct the figures 
ased in teaching- perspective. As all, howerer, are not 
geometricians, we proceed to point out, in simple language^ 
the teams used in drawing, with their explanations, as well 
as the rules for forming diagrams, in the elements of per- 
spective, with mathematical accuracy. 

A Point means a spot occupying no space but merely 
tliat to which lines may be drawn. 

A Line is an evident mark drawn fix)m one point to anotiber. 

HorizontcdLmeisxe those which are drawn sttaighi across 
£rom left to right. ■ 

Pcmdlel Lines are those which are drawn equididtajit from 
each other, and could never meet in a point. 
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Diaaonal Lines are tihose wliich are drawa obliqaely^ or 
dantin^, either way. i 

Vertical or Perpmdieular Linee are those irliiGh am 
drawn per&cdy upright. When a straight line standing on 
another straight mie makes the adjacent angles equal to one 
another, then the upright line wluch stands on the other is 
called 2k perpendicular to-it. 

The drawing of a perpendicular line is to be thus pro- 
ceeded with : Suppose the line AB (Fig. 1), which majbe 
considered as the base line of an object or of a subject to be 
sketched, the student will draw it of any lexieth at pleasure, 
J*^' ^ and it must be considered me giroi 

^ ^ Ime, or the straiffht line on which 

the perpendicular line is to beraisedi 
Wim the compasses diyidethe line 
AB into two equal parts ; the centre 
will then bd at 0, the point on which 
the perpendicular is to be placed ; 
-B then expand the compasses at plea'* 






\i AAA 

sure, say half as nxuch more, and place one foot at the mark 
made by the compasses at the diyision A, and draw a smaS 
portion of a circle as nearly as can be judged aboTe dihe 
centre C ; just sufficient for the mark to be seen is enough ; 
then, being careful not to alter the expansion of the com- 
passes, set one foot in the mark B, and draw a smaU portion 
of a circle so as to intersect that preyiously drawn, as at D, 
and the true perpendicular will be the line drawn from D 
toO. Thusit wlU be seen, that if aright line DO fidl upon 
another right line, as AB, so as to make equal angles on 
each side the line, DO is a true perpendicular. 

A CyJ>e is a solid square figure of six equal sides and 
right angles. 

Centre is the point in the middle of a circle. 

An Arc is a line forming any portion of a circle. 

A Rcidiue is a line drawn firom the centre of a circle to 
its circumference. (Radii is the plural of radius.) 

A Segment la a portion of a circle cut off by a chord. 

A Chord is the fine drawn firom one extremity d an aio 
to the other. 
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To Inteneei is to make one line cross anoiher ; where they 
touch is the point of intersection. 

The Square, — ^A square is a figure which has all its sides 
equal, and all its angles right angles. The drawing of this 

Fig^2. figure requires the hase line to he given, 

^ on which points A and B, perpendicu- 
lars, are to he raised as hefore; then 
the space AB heing correct! j taken and 
marked on the perpendiculars on either 
side, as at C and JD, the line CD heing 
B drawn parallel to AB, having all its 



Fig.aL 



angles right .angles, the true square will he represented. 
The Angles. — The angle which is contained hj the straight 

lines AB, BC, is a Ri^ht Angle ; that is, a perpendiculaT 

meeting a horizontal Lbie, forming the 
angle ABC of 90 degrees. The dis^nal 
line D, which meets the angle B, divides 
it into two angles of 45 degrees each. 
The measure of an angle is expressed 
hj the numher of degrees which it con- 
tains, or its proportion of the circum- 
ference of a cwde. 

An Obtuse Angle is that which is greater 
than a right angle, thus. 





An AeiUe Angle is that which is less than a 
right angle, thus, 

The Equilateral Triangle is a figure which has three 
^^' *• equal sides. It is particularly use- 

ful in the diagiams which ac- 
company this work, and is thus 
scientifically constructed : Let AB 
he the given straight line, or the 
hase of a drawing ; at the extre- 
mity A place the foot of the com- 
passes ; extend the other foot to 
B, and descrihe the circle C ; then, heing careful not to alter 
the expansion of the compasses, place one foot at B^ and 
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describe tlie circle Dj then from the point E, where the circles 
intersect each other, draw the lines EB, BA, and AE, and 
the equilateral triangle is formed. 

The Circle,''^A curcle is a plane figure expressed by one 
line, which is called the circumference, and is formed by 
fixing one foot of the compasses, and with the other foot 
expanded, drawing a line till it meet the commencement. 
The circumference of circles of all dimensions is divided 
Pig. 5, into four times 90 degrees, or twice 180 

degrees, making in all 360 degrees; 
each degree being divided into oO mi- 
nutes, and each minute beii^ subdi- 
vided into 60 seconds. The Diameter 
of a circle is a straight Une drawn firom 
one side of its circumference through 
the centre to the other side. The dia- 
meter cuts the circle into two half or semi-circles. In the 
figure of the circle here given, the liae AB is the diameter; 
and the lines CD, drawn &om the centre to the circumference, 
are radii. 

An Ellipse or Oval may be thus constructed. On a 
Fig e. given line, as AB, describe two circles 

of such diameter as may best accord 
with the required proportions. What- 
ever size be taken, let the foot of the 
compasses be placed so as to describe 
the elongated parts of ^the figure true 
on the perpendicular line AB. Then 
draw a horizontal line so that it in- 
tersects the parts C and D, where the 
circles cut each other. Now, the width 
of the oval may have been previously 
determined ; if so, it must regulate the 
expansion of the compasses, and de» 
termine where the foot shall be placed on the line CD, 
equidistant firom the centre, so as to describe the segment, 
that it may unite with the lines of the circles on either side, 
forming a continuous line, as at EE and FF; that is, in such 
a manner as to form the oval figure as if made by one 
operation. 
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Another mode of fonniDg an 6Tal may be resorted to : 
Draw the line for the lengui, and another line, at right 
angles, across it, for the breadth of the figure ; then divide 
the longer line into six equal parts ; into the marks made by 
the compasses at the second and fi^h, fix needles, so that 
they project outwards from the centre of the oyal. Then 
pass a silk thread round the needles, and tie the ends in a 
knot at the place which mi^ be determined to be the width of 
the oval, by eently pulling the thread, and observing that at 
both needles it lie dose to the papw ; then, having a pencil 
with a notch cut in it, the nearer to the point the better, 
place the thread in the notch, and, holding the pencil as 
perpendicular as possible, and kee|Hng the thread at an 
equal tension, continue to draw the line till the oval is com- 
pleted. 

The figure may be made more round, or more elongated, 
by placing the needles nearer or more distant from each 
other. The movement of the pencil must be slow, and 
pressed outward as equally as possible, that the thread may 
glide round the needles, neither to disturb them nor cause 
the pencil to j^k, or start finom the true position. > 

There are many mathematical instruments admirably 
adapted for the construction of geometrical diagrams, and 
for facilitating the drawing of perspective, all which are 
valuable to professional draftsmen. The student in, de- 
lineation, however, will acquire all the information called 
^ preparatozy," by attending to the drawing of the simple 
diagrams as they follow in these pages, with the few simple 
instruments which are described. 

THE SEOTOIU 

The following diagram (Fig. 7) represents a common Sec- 
tor, for the examination of those who are unacquainted with 
ihe application of angles to linear perspective. It is a semi- 
circle, or the figure which is comprehended between the 
diameter of a cm^le and half its circumference* On the 
edfe are marked twice 90, or 180 d^rees. On the ch(»rd 
or oase line which joins the extremities of the arc^ is a point 

"' S detennines uie centre of the circle. 
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The attention of the youthful student is particularly called 
to the use of this figure. The eye of a person, when sketch- 
ing from nature, is presumed to be placed in the centre of 
a circle of 360 degrees, and the expanse of vision, while the. 
eye is stationary, is an angle of 60 degrees ; in other words, 
the eye embraces a range of 30 degrees on eadi side of a centre. 
This angle is found by drawing the diagonal lines from the 
centre on the chord to where 60 is marked on the edge of the 
sector t6 the right and left, being 30 degrees on each side of 
the perpendiciQar at 90. This angle of 60 degrees has no re- 
ference to the length of lines on either side, since they are 
regulated by the assumed width of the picture proposed to be 
drawn, as shown by the bases at a, 5, Cy on the expanse of 60 
degrees. Each of these, being pictures, would represent the 
same scene, the objects of wmch it was composed being en- 
larged in agreement with the magnitude of the sur&ce. 

This central situation of the eye, which, with the extre- 
mities of the base line of the picture, under all circumstances, 
forms an equilateral triangle, must be particularly noticed, 
because it regulates the Ime by which a change in the situar 
tion of the eye or station is anerwards made. 

When any object, as for instance a house, presents its 
comer to the spectator, both sides recede to thef^ respective 
Tanishins points on the horizontal line ; and these points 
are found by drawing the diagonal lines from the station at 
an angle of 90 degrees, that is, from the centre of the chord 
to where 45 d^ees is marked on the edge of the sector, 
tight and left of the peipendicukr. 
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To facilitate the application of Ihese angles, the student 
is recommended to draw them ^ on a piece of transparent 
paper, or construct them on stout cards, and cut them out 
with truth, marking the perpendiculars down the centre of 
each, and use them, as will be explained hereafiter, in con^ 
nection with the base, the horizontal Hne, and point of sight. 

HORIZONTAL LINE AND POINT OF SIGHT. 

Eyery person who has stood on the seanshore may have 
observed the boimdary line of the water meeting the sky. 
This may impress the idea of what, in perspective, is called 
the horizontal line^ and which in all the following diagrams 
will be marked H. That part of the horizontal line to which 
the eye of the spectator is directed, is called ihe point of sights 
and which in the following diagrams will be marked P. If 
the spectator ascend to any height on the shore, the line of 
the ocean, or the horizontal line, will ever be found on a 
level with the eye, and the spectator may direct the atten- 
tion to any part of the scene ; therefore the horizontal line, 
and the point of sight, may be fixed where they will best 
accord with the nature of a proposed picture. 

VISUAL RAYS. 

Every person looking on a straight road, which continues 
into the extreme distance, may observe that the edges of the 
road appear to terminate in a point. This apparent dimi- 
nishing of the road is determined by lines, or visual rays, 
being drawn from each side of the width of the road in firont, 
to the point of sight P on the horizontal line H, as in the fol- 
lowing diagram. Fiff.& 
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The consideration of this may fix in the mind the fiict, 
that all ohjects appear to diminish in proportion to their re- 
moteness from the eye of the spectator. Hence, posts or 
colmnns of equal height will appear to hecome shorter as 
they recede from the eje, and the lines which regulate their 
diioinutions, or their visual rays, must he dra;mi, as in Fig. 
8, from the summit and the hase of the column nearest to 
the eye, to the point of sight P. This is an illustration of 
objects of equal height seen in perspective, parts of which 
are above the horizontal line ; while the road is an illus- 
tration of an object of equal width seen in perspective 
below the horizontal line. AB is the base on which the 
picture is formed ; CD the verticals or sides of the pic- 
ture, and with the line joining these at the top form the 
plane or surfieu^ on which the picture is represented. This 
sur&oe may be regulated at pleasure ; a proportion of a 
square and a half wide, by a square in height, is usually 
preferred. The horizontal line, as previously stated, may 
be placed at pleasure, but it is generally regulated in 
its elevation by the nature of the subject to be drawn. If 
placed high up, it leaves too small a proportion of sky, 
and produces what is called a bird's-eye view ; if placed 
low down, or too near the base, unless the scene be moun- 
tainous, it will appear insignificant, from having too great a 
proportion of sky. These considerations render it advisable 
that the horizontal line should be drawn at about one-third 
of -the height, of the picture. The point of sight may be 
fixed at pleasure ; perhaps it is generally better to place it a 
little removed from the centre of the picture, because, if the 
subject consist of a street, or an avenue of trees, the per- 
spective would be very formal, and the scene would thereby 
be diminished in interest. 

When an object haying angles, as a box, stands on a base 
parallel to the horizon, and two of its sides, or surfaces, can 
be seen, that which is i^hest from the eye will recede ac- 
cording to the situation of the point of sight. Let the student 
place a box, or square object, immediately in front of the 
eye, as in Fig. 9. AB is the bottom or base of the box, CD 
is the unper edge of the box, and EF is the &rther edge of the 
top of tne box. AB, the base, being parallel to the horizon* 
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tal Hne Hytke point of siglit vnllbls at P, and the yisual lays 

from the upper comers of the hox "Will 
centre in P, because the eye is in firont, 
and above the object. Aaj alteration 
of the position of the box, or the eye, 
will con8e<][uently require acorrespond- 
ing arrangement of the kwB of per- 
spective. 

The student is directed to place the 
box toward the &xther side of ihe 
table, immediately in front, and lower 
the eye till the horizontal line is one-third down the box, 
when the top will be lost sight of; there let the eye be fixed, 
by resting the chin on any convenient object, and the front, 
or only one side of the box, will be seen. Then let the box 
be moved to the left, in a straight line, the position of the 
eye being retained, and a second side of the box will come 
into sight ; its receding lines, or visual rays, vdll then be 
center^ in the altered point of sight, and the side in front 
will retain its form, because its base is parallel with the 
horizon. When this experiment shall have been made, and 
the situations of the box and the eye shall have been con- 
sidered, presuming the box to have been a cube, let the 
student proceed to ascertain the mode of representing this 
object according to the rules of perspective, referring to the 
natural appearance of the box occasionally, the more effec- 
tually to fix on the mind the agreement between theiq, 
which satisfactorily gives the reason for every line that Is 
drawn. Fig. 10 wm show the process by which all the 
particulars may be demonstrated. Presuming the paper is 
fastened down on the drawing-board, the T square and 
pencil ready, let the student commence thus ; in the 
first place, judging of the proportions required for the 
subject, and giving room for all the lines of the dia- 
gram to be dearly drawn on the same piece of paper. 
Apply the T square and draw the base line AB, and also 
the boundary of the picture CD. Then draw the horizontal 
line H across the paper ; this may be fixed at pleasure, but 
parallel to AB. Then find the half of the base AB, and 
draw a perpendicular beneath the picture to O, and on it 
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Proem ofir<wm^ a Square Box^ or CvJbe^ fn Per^ec^ivo 

Fig. 10. 

a 




place the profiled angle of sixty degrees, just at that distance 
which, hy continuing the sides of the angle, they will inter- 
sect the extremities of the hase, and together form an equi- 
lateral triangle, as AOB : this must he strictly attended to. 
Now, as herore ohserved, the point of sight is hetter when 
remoyed from the centre of the picture; and taking a station 
to the right, hy a horizontal line from to S, this hecomes 
the station whence the picture is seen, and the point of 
sight is therefore found hy the perpendicular line from S to 
P on the horizontal line. Now, as a ranishing point is 
required to determine the width of the receding side of the 
box, the profiled angle of 90 degrees is to he placed at S on 
the perpendicular PS, and the side line continued until it 
intersects the horizontal line at Y, which fixes the yanishing 
point : this also must he strictly attended to. It will be 
ohseryed that the angle at S is one of 45 degrees, being the 
half of the profiled angle of 90. 

The student's attention is called to the situation of the eye, 
which is always on a leyel with the horizontal line ; there- 
fore the true position of S is immediately in firont of P, ot$ 



^ if t^ ^rs^^i^y^jives beneath ;l^.i>iQtiire ccnldll^ ^^> 
lip to l^e, lev/el ynth S, and fished at taat. ^t^ce from tii^^ 

Sict'urei to jliow, tlie true situatioa of the eye wten yiewii:\gf 
le object.^ lie front square sliape of the box may th^^_| 
B^ drawn in, occupying less than baJf the base of the picture, j 
in order to show the perspective, aa at !Fig. 10 ; then, fcQia; 
the nearest perpe^idicular of the box draw the yisus^ ^V¥ 
from ^ the top anc( the bottom of the square to P, which git* 
the (£minutions. Now, a line drawn from the cconer^o 
the bpx near A to the vanishing point Y, will intersecir 
the diminishing line, which gave the recedingbase of I^l 
b^x, at L; and a perpendicular line from L to K on thisifi<jj 
tersection,' will give the true representation of the f quai^e^. 
hi>x as seen in perspective. If this were a cube of gla^j^ 
the farther sides would be seen as shown by the finer Tin qg. 
in the diagram. 

The Atud^it is requested to repeat this study in different 
sizes, referring to the natural appearance of the box. in.tr- 
der to feel, as well as see, the coincidence between that and* 
the object produced by the rules of linear perspective, I^'. 
is of importance that he should understand this dia^pwL^ 
lihoroughly, because many of the rules employed in it ar^, 
frequently required, and therefore they will be restated* ... !Cj 
^ The boundary of a picture, or the. plane, may be of anj^^' 
{iroportions. The base is marked in "Fig. 10, AB. The per-p 
pendicular, from the middle of this base line, assists in.find.-v. 
ing the situation for the angle of 60 degrees, 0, the width 
of the base, measured from the extremities, to the perpen- 
dicular 0, forming an equilateral triangle, as AOB. This 
Is a rule, whatever may be the size of the pictm'e ; it aL^ 
shows the proper distance at which a picture should bb 
viewed. This expanse of vision, at an angle of 60 degre^ 
is marked in the diagram 0, and places the point of sigl 
ia the middle of the picture, which is very often objectioi 
able; therefore a line paiallel with the base is draw^^ 
from O, and on this line the better station is taken, wbiclk 
is marked in the diagram S. Now, the homoptaCtthg jqU 
having been taken at pleasure, a perpendicular drawn into 
it from S, will give the point of sight at Pj intoijrhijfh,, 
the visual, rays are drawn that regulate the reafding wbq 
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of the object. The Tanishinff point Y is entirely distinct 
from the point of sight, of "miich there can be but one ; 
but Tanishing points may be numerous. This marked in 
the diagram v is of great consequence, for bj it is deter- 
mined the proper ividth of the object, by the line Tfhich 
intersects the visual ray from the base of the box A to 
y, as at L ; and here the perpendicular to K, which in* 
tersects the upper visual ray, completes the perspective form 
of the object. 

The student is requested to proceed deliberately with r^ 
petitions of the foregoing diagram, and by no means to quit 
it until eveiy line snail have been satisi^ctorily accounted 
for. Marking of the letter of reference as the line is drawn, 
has been found to assist in impressing upon the memory its 
particular use. i" 8 r- 

To Stpiare a Circle to he Dravon in Perspective. 

If a circle be viewed with the eye over its centre, its ap- 
pearance is perfectlv round, but if it be viewed obliquely, 
it assumes an elliptical shape, as may be seen by varying the 
position of a tea-cup, which being gradually raised at a little 
distance in front of the eye, will present elliptical forms pro- 
raressivelv becoming more and more compressed, until on a 
tevel with the eye the circle is a mere line, or unseen. To put 
a circle into perspective will require but little reflection, if the 
preceding diagram have been completely understood. 
This £agram (Fig. 11) represents the preparatory process 
•g^^ii, of drawing a circle in perspective. 

J Describe a circle of any size with the 

compasses, and with the T square 

draw the boundary, so that the lines 

just touch the circle, enclosing it with- 

|]o in a perfect square, as ABCI), being 

light angles. Then draw the dia- 

lE gonal lines CB and DA true from 

the angles, and they will intersect 

the centre at O; then divide the 

boundary lines each into four equal 

parts; thus take the base line AB, and mark it with the com- 

passes on the edge of the paper, and then find the fourth 

B 
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g$^ hj^idfly till ih9 pomt» ^ die compasses in taar 
nuB^ments occupy the-i^ace &om.mark to mark exact ; then 
t^der)jr.mark the measurements'on thebonodaxT'lmeSy just 
SQ £hat thej may be seen, permittiiiff one point of the oomr- 
passes to remain on the line until & next mark is made, 
afid so on till the boundary is completed. 
^..This proceeding is adyised, firsts to preTentany trials or 
mistakes from appearing on the drawing ; seoondUy, to as^ 
certain that the square is perfectly diyided, and at right 
Ofugles ; because, if care be not taken, in drawing a line by 
the straight-edge, to keep the point of the pencil dose to 
where the straight-edge touches the paper, the line will not 
be true, and confusion must be the consequence. When 
ihe measurements are correctly made, draw the perpendi- 
culars 1 2, 3 4, 5 6, then the horizontals 7 8, 9 10, 11 12; 
If all have been truly done, these lines will intersect the 
diagonals CB and DA, as well as their own intersections, 
respectively at B, S, O, T, and W, as in the diagram, Eig. 11. 

Fig. 12. 




The base line AB must be drawn and divided into fottf 
equal parte, as 2, 4, 6 ; then from &e baseline, as in Fig: 10^- 



cl«ieniimcltlieeiigi6«f 60 degrees O; ' Let ^ Be khi sMIM;^ 
and let the horizontal line be placed high up, ts H,'iii oMer' 
that the whole may be dearly seen, and by the' perpendictdat* 
d^ennine the point of sight P. Draw the rays AP and^ 
BP, Trhich give the receding sides of the sqnare ; then ait 8' 
take an angle of 90 degrees, and mark where at 45 degrees* 
it would intersect the horizontal line on the lef)r. This line 
is shown in the diagram in part, as marked to Y 1, l)ecaTise 
the student is presumed to have acquired the knowledge' 
tiiat this line must be projected tiU it intersect the horizont^' 
line. The other angle of 45 degrees need only be itiarked' 
on the horizontal line to the right, as at V 2. Now, the 
value of these two points of distance, or vanishing points,' 
wiil appear. Draw the diagonal from the base of the square' 
B to y 1 on the horizontal line, and the diagonal from A' 
to V2; where these have intersected the lines AP andB?,* 
the perspective of the square ABOD is determined ; thfere-^* 
fixre let the horizontal CD be drawn. Then, from the nu^' 
merals on the base 246, draw their lin^ to the point of 
sight P, which lines give the diminutions 135. The hori- 
zontal gradual diminutions will be regulated by the diagonals 
A V2 and B V l,Fig. 12, intersecting the lines, as in the dia- 
mm. Fig. 11, atRSOTW", andshowingwheretiie horizontals 
7 B^ 9 10, 11 12, are to be drawn. This reticulated square 
in perspective is the basis on which the circle is to be drawn; 
the student must therefore observe through what points and 
diagonals the outline of the circle passes in Fig. 11, and 
tenderly mark with the pencil on Fig. 12 a corresponding 
outline ; this will reqmre a litde care not to confrise the 
lines. It win be better to put the perspective square in ink, 
and the reticulations with finer lines, so that the sketching 
of the circle may be drawn, obliterated where wrong, and 
corrected, tmtil perfectly in agreement with the circle in Fig. 
11, throt^ all the diiAinishing parts of this square, after 
which it may be carefrilly drawn in with a pen and ink 
stronger than any of the other hues. 

Circles may be put into perspective, when seen at any 
angle, by previously constructing their corresponding squares. 
When seen in front, the point of sight is in the middle ori 
tine horizontal line, and when seen Stom any removal to ihe 



right or to the left, the equilatefral triangle of 80 degrees 
gives the p0int ^^ the parallel line to the station &r, or near; 
and there ^he sfn^le of 90 degrees TviU giye the Yanishing 

Soints hj/proje^ipg the respective sides to the horizontal 
ne; th^ diagoi^als from the hasis of the square to the oppo- 
fiiteTmnsfaing-pioints wifl^ve the ab r idg e&eBt^-aaMlththgest 
^rill he found hy the same, process as f%. 12. 

By> ^llij|ciiiAg on the preceding didgram% the stadent will 
discft T is r that - w- natural appearance of ohjects cannot be 
truly jrepresented, unless according to the rules of perspec- 
tive. I The most sattisiactoiy proof of this may he ohtauMd 
by placing a cup in the position in which its rim may pre- 
sent fji ellipse, talcing precaution that the eye may see it in 
ihe skme point of view when comparing the drawing with 
it. JLs, for instance, notice two stationary objects that may 
chasee to be in a line beyond the cap ; these tssn, with the 
edg^ of the cup and the eye, making four points^ the eye 
win lie easily brought to tiie same angle of vision, and 
thereby be better enabled to judge of the correctness of the 
drawing while comparing it with the original. 

To find the Centre of a Pedestal on which a Figure may he 

placed, or an Obelisk raised. ■ x 

' Drawthe base of the picture AB(Fig.l3); tdcetibel angled 

iSfS degrees as before at O, and the station at S as befinre ^^{dtRS^ 

^he horizontal high up at H, that the lines of the drawkj^ioi^ 

'be clear of each other ; the point of sight will then be attl^ 

Then take an angle of 90 d^ees at 8, and the vanisl^ff 

joints will be on the horizontal line at V 1 and V 2. « f^ 

" 'The student will always determine the size of the objiKlt 

^otl the side next the eye ; it is assumed in the diagrani, 'Mt 

the principles apply to all sizes. Therefore, from the nearaft 

comers of the pedestal, draw the visual ray LP at the to^, 

•and CP from the base, then BP and DP. Ihen dmW the 

^didgonaJs C V2 and B V 1. Now, where B V 1 intewerfs 

the ray CP at F, raise the perpendicular to the rayiLSP^ *»& 

it will determine the receding visible side oi^ the pededtal^; 

ted wh^re fhe dis^nal O Y 2 intersected ^e soppd^te- 

' visible ray BP at G, raise the perpendicular of the e^acppia^ 

'invisibte or o^^site eomer of the pedestal to the'irfi^ J>P^t 
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X ; tlien the horizontals RX at the farther top, and FG at 

the bottom, will give the four sides of the pedestal, or ^e 

^xnmd plan of their sides. Now, where the diagonals iur 

tersect^ as at I, is the point which determines the centre of 

a{ pedestal, seen at this angle, on which a statue or an ohe^ 

}wc may be raised in agreement with the perpendicular I^. 

The centre of a cable, in a building seen in perspective, m^ 

-be Ibund, afiter the perpendiculars are determined, by. draw- 

.ling the diagonals from C to R, and from F to L. Then. a 

rperpendicular intersecting the intersection of these diagonal^, 

aa from W to T, will giTe the centre of a pediment or a gable. 

TFhen the juvenile student has proceeded thus &e, aad. 

^bas no other knowledge of the pencil than that which ma^ 

flfffre he&x acqmxed bj the practice of perapectiye^ there %b 

7X0 ireasim why he shoxild not commence sketching from in^ 

ff^^fl^ objects, such as articles of furniture in a dwelling') 

;aJbkiQii9e, a tree, the leaf of a plant, or any thing else whi^ 

j^itfy-stcUce the fancy. In attempting to efiEj^^te <?omG^ti|}r 
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Kbie ^objects tlms thought worthy of notice, the pupil wiH at 

W^ 8tep&d occasion to revert to the principles of p^- 

-Speoiiye, and 'mil see the necessity for strictly adhering to 

vthem. ' The drawing from tangible objects is in every re- 

^speot preferable to copying from prints or drawings. Expe- 

Tieolceiiafialso demonstrated, that where students haVe taken 

outlines from natural objects, and have applied the rules of 

perspeCtiTe as far as they knew them, the improvement has 

*ieen more substantial than when they have been restrabied 

.'irom taking subjects dictated by taste. 

Articles of Furniture in Perspective* 

Fig. 14. 




. Figure 14 exhibits a parlour chair and a footstool. The 
student will observe that the chair stands with the corner 
of its seat nearest to the spectator, the point of sight being 
ja the middle of the picture. The receding sides of the 
dbair have their respective parts regulated by diagonals to 
their vanishing points. 

The footstool stands on a line parallel to the base, and 
iherefor^ its visual rays tend to the point of sight in the 
ceiitre of the picture. These may prepare the mind of the 
student to consider, that objects, when differently situated, 
liave each their vanishing points regulated by the angle at 
,9^hki]|i th^y are viewed. '1 
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' Tke stodent is on all ocoanons requesiecl'to idjniw the 
horizontal line so fiir on either side, as to be intefsected hy 
the diagonals, which* are to be drawn at aa angle of 90 4«^ 
grees from the station, into the horizontal line where iher7 
detei^mine the vanishing points. These are only indioatiQa 
in the diagrams bj the direction of thpse lines and the 
word "to" V 1, or to V2. 

• In Fig. 14, the base line AB is drawn, its centre deter* 
anned, and the perp^idicular drawn to O ; the angle of 60 
degrees is taken in agreement with the base line, makiBg 
an equilateral triangde, and the point of sight P is iixed on 
the horizontal line H. The vanishing pomts are found bj 
the angle of 90 degrees at O, projected on either side to 
y 1 on the left, and Y 2 on the right, as b^re described. 
AH the diminutions of corresponding ornaments on the 
back and front legs of the chair are drawn to V 2, while the 
fflde of the chair is regulated by V !• 

The footstool is placed parallel to the base on the line 
CD, and its diminution regulated by the rays EP and FP« 
The diagonal G from the leg of tne footstool D, to the 
vanishing point Y 1, would determine the square of the 
stool, or the position of the &rther leg, at the point where 
it intersected the ray OP. 

Fig. 15. 
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c^af^^,^e,|i(^JL8»q/[ijtf U&e fixes^tl^e point of n^^'^l-PS 
^e.^i^Q)9f..90 4<^gKees( ist taken. at S^ and itke fiidsM 

p(^^ ]V^)jL.f9i|'tk^'tef^. axKL.Y2 oa tbe nght« Noi^ wi 
P^ ifki^fi^^j in fiiQiiiti or 0a the base liae, the vkuai 9M 
J^o^jt}^^4^g^.^d the top are-draTm to the point of fiightPt 
3f}^ i^hte h^^ p^^ppoaed to he a parallelogram, its sidie^ :s6eii 
PirF^^^^^^i^e^ wUl be < about half its width seen inmopfif 
Ij^^fl^lle^ihiftlf the space seen in front be set off<froifif>ib§ 
)a?r^^,Jih0 ;right; and the diagonal from that, half >to¥'f 
l^^y|$TthedMi|inution of the side of the table, where^ jl 
ij^l^i^tsi the ray ivom the front leg to the point -of sight !K{ 
^dtninA^k^itBallel line from this to the ray front the ff&uss 
fi^)^ Jfigy'vnill.giye the situation T for the most distant ietfi 
7jii^',l9nii;ing-<desk being presented with its comer totwttral 
dip.^f^^t^» both aides will require their receding pointB, 
if^^4<^ (f^re. determined by the vanishing points Y 1 aad':Yw 
l^](^hr>&ipiliar Otbjects should be drawn, by which themois^ 
^ef^y .to fix; in the >nind of the student the leadiiig ftioA 
«pl^ P>f linear perspective. I'^ 

rr^,the student have perfectly understood the dii^raobs 
l^'Qm, JO. to 15, a ibundation will be laid on which the stikd]^ 
d^tpfir^pective may proceed to all that can be reqxdred. . > • ; 
ij.Xtt will be seen, that, when an object has its base line pa< 
^<d tp the horizon, the point of sight is in the picture^ awB 
^t,lt is arranged in a^eement wim the angle under which; 
ik^ tObject is viewed. Thus, if it be an oh^t which has 
tqi^i^des, A^d one of those sides be unmedis^ly in front o£ 
th,e.^e) thei visual ray^ wiU be hidden, because the point oB 
sight is in or behind the object. It will also be seen, that,^i£ 
H^.oIm^ be snoved on either side, or the point of sight the 
^ered.by a change ofstation, the visual rayjs»'detemunei ika^ 
r^dvQg wd^ o( the ohjeet, immediately a second fiUo cant 
l^s^n,, •......,.. . ^.' " 'J'^^;* 

r If^ t];i%ih^pJi(^>i^,aA objx^ct be removed from itfi»pafffuel{ 



jtslsQrtaiDk by f^beuig aa4)ilgect'&n'die yariotw*^osleicto. ' ""^ 
.jTSiappoae a ehestof dfawers, «ir a' tfttb<^,'to W'^^^)!^ 
(ftd se^. as in Fig^ 10^ and wMlei ike iDeiEtrei^t ■eortiei' ifi ^ 
fl^4is « piTot» &e end n«ar A to he ihoied so'iu^td i»ttsJB 
ai^iiMe. between the hem lin«^^ th^ object ^tth^ti^hd'^il 
gbte fised base ^me of tke picttii*e, th^ angli^ of visioA M6iAA 
H^vire that the base and top lines of the <ihj^etrsh}6^ htifi 
^eif vanishing points. The object tovlA he moredihttk A 
d^Sar^nt 'times, until thai whidi in tke dingran^'is'theiiec^ 
IQg sidev would beoome the front, and each posMODT WtiuIS 
^uire.a diagram; but the student is presUiAed't!0''l]A6;*^ 
l^^me aoquainted with the &ct, that, at each 'pause -lii 
t&Q moyement of this object on its pivot, there wilt be ^^ 
Idbiti^ a diminution on one side, propotticmate'to the ita^ 
«BMse of the other side ; until, by continuing these rotabbijp 
inolrementB of the object, that side which was at first plre^ 
C^tfid obliquel J, becomes the front, and its basd parallel t^ 
^koi base, of the picture. The orimnal front of the object, by 
the/ fisvolting movements, wOl have been lost orhiiddenj^ 
esiaotly in proportion as the receding side advanced to th§ 
fimt^ , Thus the vanishing point extended as the advancing 
side became more evident, just in proportion as the receding 
odft diminished. Let the student make these experiments,^ 
aikd observe, on the first change of position deviating froihll 
parallel with the base of the picture, that the vanishinj^ 
point y 1 was required, and so &r removed on tiie horizontal 
lae on the left, as perhaps to require an an^le of 80 degre^ 
at the station, while Y2 on the right would then require tc^' 
aflDgle of 10 degrees. Any subsequent change of positiotf 
ijBi the object will alter the angles for the respective vannh^ 
htg points, and these together ahways making an angle o^ 
90, degrees. '^ 

If this placing of objects, expressly to sttfdy linear pet^^ 
flpective, be-not frilly comprehended, the student is requested' 
to xecensider Fig. 10, and to draw Figs. 14 and -15 with at-, 
tcntion again, having room for all the lines necessary toth^ 
T^ebtgectire on the same paper, ^d aslafge as cozifvenien^ 
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»fter irbichTetsm ta iik« study of th« diffei^tit fiDjgles tinder 
iffhich oibjeots maj be yierred, and they will more evidentiy 
JE^peaF^**-Let it be noted, that a ▼anishing point is reqttired 
for each, side or Tariety of snr&ce that may be presented to 
t2i[Le,eyew 

ENLABGmO. 

\ For copying a drawing npon an enlarged scale, there is ail 
instrument ca^d the Pentagraph, which greatly facilitailes 
the process, but is too expensire for ordinary students. En«> 
laiged copying may be effected almost as well by the fo]Io#> 
ing simple means : Procure a sheet of Bristol-board or stout 
card paper ; cut in it an aperture rather less than the sise 
of a page of the sketch-book, and at right angles ; then near 
the ^dge of the aperture diride the top, base, and sides, mto 
half-inch measurements, so that the marks shall be even 
with the base and sides of the aperture ; then with a needle 
pass £ne thread through the yarious marks, from side to side 
and from top to bottom, taking care that it always issues 
£rom the same side of the card, so as to lie close to a sketdb 
when used. Nmnber the threads from one onwards ^ 
ihe base from the left, and from the base upwards on eaA 
side. These squares of thread, which resemble the reticu- 
lations of a net or sieye, may seire on many occasions whe^t 
drawings are to be made of any large size from the sketdi^ 
bppk. Of whateyer size the drawing may be required, it fisi 
necessary to determine the proportions, say one, two, or 
ihsee inches, for each half inch square of the threaded card; 
thus the boundary line of the drawing being ascertained, 
measure off the squares in number agreeing with those of 
th^ card, and rule the lines horizontally and perpendicularly 
true, just to be yisible ; thai proceed to sketch the outlilie 
of the subject, by obserying in what squares or lines any par- 
iticular character appears when the threaded card is placed 
close on the sketch-book, and imitate them in the coni^ 
qponding ruled squares and lines of the large drawing. 

SKETCHING FROM NATURE. .< >!i 2 

After the introductory rules of perspective havi^'bfeiii 
mastered, and some progress has been made in delineating 



fsdngle and simple objects, the lessons of tke tstodUnt mttjr 
very profitably be varied by a few attempts in sketcliing 
£rom nature. Under the guidance of his own taste^ lot 
him select some assemblage of ordinary objects, sueh as he 
may think agreeable in themselves, and Hkely to be repre* 
sented without any considerable difficulty. The scene se- 
lected should not contain more than thr^e or four objects 
of different kinds — such as a cottage, one or two trees, and 
a small rustic paling, with perhaps the addition of a Httie 
glimpse of background. He must observe that an artist 
rarely ever takes cox object in its broadest and most regular 
form : he never represents a house, for instance, as if he 
had taken up his position right in front of it, as an arcfai* 
tect would do ; nor would he paint a row of trees at a right 
angle to his own position, seeing that the effect of such 
representations would be tame and formal. He endeavours 
to catch the careless grace of nature, as she appears to 
casual observation. A house, particularly, should always 
be viewed from a point a little aside from the front, so as 
to bring in as many of its angularities as possible. A 
croup of natural objects should be represented as if the 
draughtsman had just by chance got his eye upon it ; and 
jet the selection of a poiat from which this effect may be 
obtained, must be a matter of study. For an early lessooft 
in sketching from nature, it is enough that the objects be 
outlined : to fill in details, and give the full effect of light 
and shade, must be left to a mture period in the career 
of a yoimg artist. A6 an example of the scenes which 
may be selected for early sketches from nature, Figure 16 
is given, being simply a cottage, backed by a few trees, 
and having some broken ground in firont, while a glimpse 
of the sea is obtained at the side of the picture. The 
station of the draughtsman is here at S, in order that the 
cottage may not appear to have been viewed formally, and 
that the trees behind may give to the scene its neat pyi&* 
midal form, while the broken grounds in front communicate 
l>oldness of character, and the straight line of the sea, at P 

Srhich is the horizontal line), affords a pleasing contrast to 
e other lines of the drawing. 
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^^ The 6tdtioii being selected, the student is reconunende^ 
to' hold up the sketch-book in front, with one eje closed, in 
inxter to aetennine how much of the scene is to be tr^* 
crihed; f;he &rther off the book is held, the less of , the 
iiilbject will be covered. When the extent of the scene is 
arranged, the book may be gently lowered, and a few dotf 
ni^e on the top margin, merely to point out the relady^ 
'[Situations of particular features, as the width of the cotti^e, 
&nd the trees. Then remembering to preserre the station^ 
i^ark the point of sight on the distant horizon. Dp nof h^ 
In* haste, nut judge of the relatire distances of the most ft^ 
minent parts, such, for instance, as the gable end of Ae 
66ttage and its length, and tenderly mark them on the 
tllacies to be so occupied. When these or more dots for 
^^des hare been placed, examine their relative distances, 
^d compare them with the objects, by holding the sketchy 
1[)ook out in front, so as to see the agreement between 
tiiem over the margin. To arrange these particulars well at 
%rst, will save much trouble in obliteratmg falsely drawn 
lines. Be careful in sketching to preserve the perpendicu- 
lars of walls and chimney ; that is, by placing them at rig^t 
^gles with the base line, which is now the lower edge^of 
tl^e sketch-book. This caution is necessary, because tlie 
Itise of the pen in writing communicates a facility in making 
diagonal lines. ^ ^.'j 

^ To preveiit the hand from injuring the sketch as it'sirit^- 
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ceeds, commence on the left with th^^^i^^hle.end of the 
cottage, the thickness of the thatch Toof^ and drWthehori- 
zontsd line which attaches the eaSs of ih^rooi^'^hen the 
perpendiculars, and the .deor. Badearoiid^^ ske^h such 
iiiL»xwith a lightness of hand, Kfr wifh.what^ cajtied free* 
doin, the eifect of which is very. ^s(i^ctiyOTi\4iniesrdirawn 
by a atpaight-edge ; let them he rather br'dj^eii di>er^ttle 
wavy, yfet haring the general appearainqp kif-TOi^irfitBess. 
^Hi6^ii6ci6ding side and roof of the cottage, witli":^ cn!nm«y, 
may be sketdked in the same way ; these tend td ^E^epoint 
of sight, which must be judged of as nearly e^-pcmifcj^^^^en 
let the masses of foliage be sketched with the ^apaifS^ease and 
cfilMence that the capital letter E, or the Hdibish of theD, 
are made in -writing. Sketch the groimds, in Xlxeix diffoient 
tiiitldlations, rather more angularly, (Nt as if ruggedtj dasli^ 
IM, and strengthen the lines where seperation of p^-ts ^^^^ 
lii^ be required, , j ;-. 

The student should examine the objects of wHch. ^iK? 
^bene is composed, and consider that the lines for the cot^ 
fege have one character, the lines for the trees another, an3 
&e lines for the ground a third character, which detach th^ 
objects from each other. A simple outline of these three fonns 
^ sufficient to be sumed at, for the introduction of mpri^ 
ifiiarkings or separations would only tend to confuse the earlj 
studies. -. 

' : The termsjlourish and dash are used to express tte jfj^ 
verse of dragging the pencn over a form with an appretw, 
sion of doing wrong ; this must be crude, the other W V 
fiee. No language could describe the mcmner in whiud 
sketching should be attempted, and if it could, there wq^ 
%e folly in adopting it ; each student, who uses the penc^^ 
should discover a manner of representing objects^ d^^^ji^ 
imitate the mode or style of any person. ,.; ^ ;[ 

. The obviating of the appearance of stifeiees or formi^ty jb| 
fikctching, is a power acquired by taste and judgment, afw 
considerable practice. The variety Qf< character above n^ 
iud^d to is not essential to the simplicity of QiM^lip^e at tl^f 
<ebmJnencement of sketching, yet it may De^^^<(d..at.£^ 
future advantage. ^ ... . '^ 

Ttetuming to Fig. 16 : If the h'ne3 on a first attelihpt be 
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B«t- all H^ «tiadent etpe^ted^ they f^tmiisli ft ^of ' that tW 
Bgdnd is-iacultance of iht hand, and should operate as a 
stimtikis to exertion. In a few studies he wUl discovet^' 
tjlmsfcy bj beginning with a cut point to the pencil, it gra-' 
dua% weais. away, and gives an increasing thickness of 
linAf this is often rery advantageous, for, as the sketching* 
a^Ttoces to the foreground, the bolder lines of tKe pencU 
contijbute to the separation of parts, to regulate distances, 
and^Tie a more spirited ^ect to the subject. The stttdent 
will also discover, after a little practice, that, by a gentle 
twist of the pencil,' a fi-esh point or surface will come in con- 
l^iot with the paper, and with it a finer line may be drawn. 
Occasioaally, by pressing harder on the pencil, an increase 
of power will be communicated to such parts as may require 
separation or additional spirit, as on the rude line which 
&nns the foreground in Fig. 16, and gradually on the path- 
way to the cottage door. Whatever be done of this descrip- 
tion, shoidd not destroy the character of a simple outline, 
which at any ^ture time will- clearly define the masses of 
which the scene may be composed. 
\ . A few lines expressive of the leading features of a scene 
beoQOie fiu: more valuable than if a multitude of markings 
were introduced, with the design of giving a more exact hke- 
ness. All these attempts to make-^ut should be avoided 
&x the present. The term make-out is synonymous with 
nwUm or spoiling a sketch, by encumbering it vdth mark- 
iligs which signify nothing, or such as would be soon fi^r- 

gtten. A sketch is a note whence a page or a volume may 
written, and therefore should be as clear as possible. The 
perspective lines to the sketch may be proved at convenient 
opportunity. In Fig. 16, the cottage stands on a line pa- 
isallel to the base AB, the point of sight P is perpendicmar 
to the station S ; consequently, the rays that regulate the 
side of the chimney, the upper and imder lines of the roof, 
and the window on that side of the cottage, all centre in P. 
Simple as this little study may appear, it may not at first 
be very ea^ly executed. Let the student not expect too 
much, or the first shght impediments he meets with may 
discourage him so fiur as to cause him to throw away the 
pencil. A patient, but hopeful spirit, neither fearing ttSffi- 



cnlties nor maldng light of &ein) is tlmt in hrhich. Hhe eftr<? 
liest efforts in drawing should be made. Nothing i» td be 
done by impetuosity. The mind of the student must caknly 
inyestigate for itself, till the secrets of the art, so to speak, 
develope themselyes to it, or rather, to speak more philoBO* 
phicallj, till the proper faculties become awakened ; after 
which it will be in a great measure its own instructor. Any 
principle in art, which may hare been thus suggested, re* 
mains for erer on the memory, and is worth any amount 
of lessons, in which the direction cf a master has been only 
followed mechanicaUy. It is not indeed till the mind of 
the student has sought out and ascertained much for itself 
that lessons are found to be truly useful. The pupil may 
rest assured, that in most cases in which great proficiency 
has been attained in the art of delineation, no small degree 
of trouble has been endmred, and many failures haye tucen 
place, before the artist was finally successful. — ^It may here be 
proper to mention, that the indications of scenery which are 
presented in these pages, are not intended to be imitated by 
the student, as in the case of prints published under the cha* 
racter of copies for imitation, but are giyen simply with the yie w 
of illustrating the lessons which we are attempting to conyey* 

Suppose a scene to consist of two or more plans, as the 
remains of a castle on an irregular surface, with a mass of 
trees in firont and near it as the principal or leading feature 
of the scene, an arm of the sea and remote hills forming the 
background or distance, and a rude foreground. Should 
there be any similar union of objects in the neighbourhood 
of the stuaent, it is recommended that the spot be yisited, 
that the hints which accompany the diagram on next page^ 
Fig. 17> and the reason for eyexy particular which is men- 
tioned, may be examined, and the principles on which th^ 
proceedings are founded, inyestigated, that the student may 
comprehend what is intended to be conyeyed in the follow- 
ing hints. 

On the supposition that such a scene can be yisited pur* 
posely to be sketched, select a station that will present a 
yariety of forms or opposition of character, such as lofty oIh 
jects contrasted by small objects, which will preyent the 
appearance of equal heights or paprallels, and also preyent 
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the scene from being crowded or closed up. The castle to- 
iTBTd one side of the picture, and the distance on the other^ 
BO as to form an irregular diagonal mass, are in better 
relief than if the building with the trees were more in the 
middle of the subject. The opposition of angular to droular 
fonns produces a pleasing effect in a sketch, and should be) 
ohserred. If the perpendiculars of a ruin be broken, tli^, 
tfeneral appearance must be that of standing upright ; for 
how%Tcr mutilated towers or walls may be, there will still 
be eridences of their having been properly ooustnirted,, 
'When these particulars shall have been considered, pro- 
ceed to arrange the situation of the principal mass, bv, 
dotting on the edge of the sketcb-boolj: ; and by fiiiutly indi- 
cating the forms, determine the horizontal line, obsernng ; 
that tills may appear )ar above : in Fig. 17, i' is at H on i 
tlie extremity of the water, the station is at S, and conss>- , 
quently the point of si|ht at F, into which are dratrix the ' 
Tisual rays, or lines which regulate the receding sides of the i 
towers. These and the perpendiculars being arranged, they ; 
may be boldly sketched in, and the trees heely marked in < 
a character partaking of the semicircular ; the fewer niai1c«. > 
ings the better, for it is the useless separation of paits com- 
posing a mass that destroys the breadth and boldness of a.> 
sketch. Hie distant hills may be tenderiy indicated with a 



fine point, and the foreground- 19^ be coarsely defined with 
a broad-pointed' pcaicil, in order to detach it firom the parts 
more distant. Etero and there an additional spot or touch 
of the bold pencil i$a.y be giyen, to assist in preserring the 
gradations of ^stknce.. .., 

"7h<& samie objea| iu natui^e will often present many ex- 
cebent s^bjipcts fi)r the ^E^etch-book ; eyen moying to a dis- 
tance pf fifty yatds may present a scene oX^ipcreased interest. 
Tl|pFefb«>e th« student should not fail W take ^^iSdntiige of 
Str^h stations, and sketch an otLtlihe mm\ eai;h, in order* tjfl 
etk^e thefad^ent by companng the subjlect&'aftefwafd^ 
It isSalso useful to ascertain how nearly the ^eye has . dfiter- 
jojfiii HcCe truth, by applying the rules of &iear. peflM^ctiVe 
to «rery sketch at the earliest convenience. Many afliitt - 
tages arise firom two or three students sketchlng^the same 
SQ^neftOB company, for yarious valuable remarks azethespeby 
eEcit^d, tending to mutual benefit. The sketph-bao]^lji|9iu|^) 
be' preserved complete, as containing records of ady^q^i^ 
judgment, and correctness of delineation. ,» ^,. o^ 

PERSPECTIVE RESUMED. ' \^ ]''' "^ 

''After the student has in some degree subdued wh^ P^frt 
hftps at first seemed obstacles, a little knowledge of outjiio^ 
ana of perspective wiU have been acquired, enouffh to, Wye^ 
ej^blished the fact, that their being studied simiutaneously { 
is essential to advancement in the art. It will have b^n.f 
seen that whenever a box, a table, or a house, presents, tifo^ 
sides to the eye, each side must have its vanishing point^o 
and that it is by ascertaining the respective angles for eaohi: 
side that the truth of representation depends. The fi:>Uow- » 
ing^ method of proving this firom an object in nature may ; 
be adopted : — ^At the height of the eye, attach to a ;5ta|f $ 
which you hold in your hand, a yard or two of thread.,- 
Select a station in fi'ont of one of the angles ox a detached . 
house, so that two of its sides are visible. The jsye sl^uld ( 
be kept steadily towards the same point. Now, if the staff ) 
b^' held a little to the right in firont, and the thread be ex* , 
tended with the left hand straight across, it will represent 
the horizontal line, and the point of sight will be on, it im-i 
znA^dlately lacing the person making the obsefyatipn. . ^y. \ 
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raising fhis^fhreacT ynth the left liaad; wM6 the eye is kept 
stationaiy, and at the same time moYing the staff nearer or 
more distant, sidewise, till the inclination of the thread is 
in agreement with the inclination of the tops of the roof, win- 
dows, and door on one side of the house, the termination of 
the lines so formed will he where the thread is attached to 
the staff. This termination is the vanishing' point. The 
architectural regularities on the other side of the house 
must then he traced in a similar manner to their yanishing 
point on the horizontal line. Let all this he done delihe- 
rately, and it will show that whatever may he the difference 
in the dipping of the thread on the respective sides of the 
house to meir vanishing points, they will he comprehended 
in an angle of 90 degrees, taken at the station. 

On such occasions the point of sight is in the ohject 
viewed, and perhaps in the centre of the picture ; in which 
case, its hase, or width, regulates the station, and the va- 
nishing points are on each side of the point of sight at the 
same distance as the station. This may he exemplified in 
the different diagrams, hy placing one foot of the compasses 
at P, and extending the other to S, when, hy sweeping an 
arc from S, it wiU intersect V 1 and V2 on the horizontal 
hne. Perhaps it woidd here he useful to repeat that which 
has already heen explained, that in the diagrams, such for 
instance as Fig. 17j the S is placed for convenience higher 
up than it ought to he ; its real position being at the lower 
point of the equilateral triangle, on which all sketches are 
constructed. If the station S he removed from the angle 
of 60 degrees 0, the object is viewed at a different angle, 
which causes a diminution on one side and an increase on 
the other, equal to 90 degrees ; that is, the decrease in the 
angle on one side of the perpendicular, is made up by the 
increase on the other side to an angle of 90 degrees, taken 
at the station on aU occasions. 

Pavement in Perspective. — Fig. 18 is illustrative of the 
manner in which a regularly constructed pavement, vrith 
the comers of the squares towards the spectator, is put into 
perspective. This diagram should be particularly observed, 
as it forms a basis on which a variety of objects may be 
easily subjected to the rules of linear perspective. It is 
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ajljso ^jahfpJatjB^rip gir^ mucla. pleasTirem tfee,d^inj?grj>rj1fc9 
apiplicftj^ bj.tlie fitjxes$ of ta^ parts, aj^ by the conYictioa 
of its jvujt p^preseiitatiQa of natur^^ To prev^t apj disajpK 
ppintmeTil^ the means are now described by which a diA- 
gl^^ th^i size of the annexed may be drawn ; all the minutue. 
must he^ carefully attended to. 

, Draw the base line across the paper, by the straights 
edge. At about the middle of the drawing-;l>oard determine 
the centre at right angles, and draw the line &om top. tpj 
bottom of the drawing-board. From the centre intersec- 
tion at 1, measure o£P and mark with the compasses, with- 
out piercing the paper, twelve equal spaces on each side. 
Then determine the horizontal line H, and draw it across 
the paper parallel to the base AB : to be certain of this, 
Pleasure the spaces between the extremities, which must cor- 
Kespond exactly ; then take five diyisions on each side o^ 
the centre mark 1, for the width of the pavement, and draw 
dae base line firom 5 to 5, that is, AB, in a strong line ; 
then take the angle of 60 degrees, which forms an equilateral 
triangle with the base, on the perpendicular beneath, aa 
heretofore, at O, and mark the point of sight on the hori- 
zontal line P : Take the angle of 90 degrees, that is, ojt 
45 degrees on each side of the perpendicular at 0, ani^ 
project the diagonals on each side till they intersect thei 
horizontal line at Yl on the left, and y2 on the tight^ 
Ascertain the correctness of these points by placing one lOQt 
of the compasses at the point of sight P ; and extending &e 
other foot to O, sweep a semicirde, and the points of dis-. 
tance will be intersected exactly ; that is, they will be eqiu-r 
distant from P : Next, place one foot of the compasses at 1^ 
and mark off on each side upon the base line the distances 
from P to VI, and from P to V2 : Draw the perpendicular?|^ 
at the extremities of the base line, which must intersect ihe\ 
points of distance : Draw the visual rays from the numeral 
5 to 5 on the base of the pavement to the point of sight ||^ 
!£Vom the angle formed by the perpendicular at the extrjen;u^ 
on the line of numerals A, draw the diagonal toY^i j^jm^ 
from the angle formed at the opposite extremity of ni^iWrail^ 
B, draw the diagonal to V 1 ; these diagonal lines wjjl ^-^ 
tfijpsegt .the yp(^ rays P6 on each side at L, and ini^ei^fCT* 



each otlier 6n' tlie centre visual tay IP: Draw ^li0 liori^- 
2ontal Kne from one intersection L to the other L, ajad 
the perspectiye yiew of the sqnare pavement is determined.' 
At this stage of the drawing, observe if all be correct ; th^* 
diagonals should intersect vie visual rays 5 on each side of 
the pavement at LL, so that they be m a true horizontal 
line. Also observe if these diagonals intersect each other on 
the centre ray IP; these must be accurately drawn, or the 
residt will not be satisfactory. If any incorrectness be dis- 
covered, the error probably will have arisen from not having 
placed the point of the pencil in the marks made by the 
compasses, or from not having held the pencil so that the 
lines were drawn close to the straight-edge from one end to 
the other. The student should endeavour to preserve a 
neatness in the drawing of this diagram ; and, to assist in 
fliis, it is recommended to fix a needle or a pin firmly into' 
the drawing-board at the point V2, against whicn the 
straight-edge may be pressed, while 'the other end is placed' 
at the farthest numeral on the line A, so that the point of 
the pencil will enter the mark made by the compasses, andj 
thence be drawn truly. With these precautions, draw the 
diagonals from the respective numerals to V2, crossing the 
perspective square only, until 4 on the right. If this have 
oeen properly attended to, the diagonal n:om 5 on the lefb 
will intersect the opposite angle of the pavement at L, an4 
the gradual diminution of the receding squares from L to 5 
will pleasingly appear. Then fix the needle at VI, and 
turn the drawing-board with the base line upwards, that the 
lines may be more correctly ruled from the compass marks* 
Be carenil to press the straight-edge against the needle at' 
every line, and continue, as before, to draw the diagonals 
from the numerals on the base line B into the point Y 1, 
until the perspective pavement be completed, observing that 
the diagonal from the angle of the pavement B intersects 
the visual ray 5 P at L on the opposite side. Now, if all 

tcarefrdly drawn, the diagonals will alternately intersect 
h other on the visual rays, and truly show the diminution 
of all the squares of the pavement, as seen with their cor- 
ners to the front. 

'From this diagram the truths may be deduced — ^that evexy 
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T^CBentation from nature, be it of buildings in a Tandac^ie, 
jiieces of funtiture in a room, or a machine of many com- 
plicated parts, Trill have its yaniahiDg pointa in agreement 
witt the angle at which it ia viewed, and that these ^ints 
will be on &e horizontal line, while there is but one point of 
sight. It will also appear that objects standing on bases, 
regulated by such squares as are exhibited in Fig. 18, would 
be similarly operated upon by the laws of linear perspectiTe. 

St^ drawn ui Pergpective. 

FJS.19L 



A flight of steps offera some peculiarities worthy of notice. 
In Fig. 19, the base AB regulates the angle of 60 degrees 
, at O, perpendicularly placed beneath the centre. The re- 
moval to the station is marked below the base line to S, 
and perpendicular to the point of sight P. The projected 
lines of the angle of 90 d(^es at 8 wre drawn right and 
left, till they intersect the horizontal line, and there deter- 
mine the Tanishing points Tl and y2. 
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In the sketching of Buck a scene from nature, commence 
with the nearest perpendicular of the step 1, aud proceed 
as follows :--^Faintlj mark the diagonal line that intersects 
the projecting comers of the steps on the same ascent, KL : 
Fixing needles at the yanishing points, against which to 
press the straight-edge, draw the base of the step 1 from V 1, 
then the line to meet the comer, next the base of step 2, 
then the line to meet the comer, and so on for the other 
steps on the first ascent : Place the straight-edge against 
the needle at Y2, and into that point draw the base lines 
and the lines from the comers of the steps 1, 2, and 3, also 
the levels at the other extremity of this ascent of stepE(, 4 : 
Turn the «tiaight-edge again to Yl, and draw the corresr 
ponding levels where they meet the wall at 5. After the 
broad space above the fourth step, the levels of the st^s 
become less, and, at the second step of this ascent, they are 
quite invisible, from being situated above the horizontal 
hne : At this second ascent faintlj draw the diagonals whieh 
iatersect the- comers of the steps, as at 6y and mark the per<»> 
pendiculars: From YI draw the lines which indicate the 
edges of the levels to the comers of the steps ; next turn thi 
straight-edge to Y2, and draw the edges of the steps ; then 
the perpendiculars, which will be regulated by the diagonal 
line 6. The third ascent is regulated by the proceedingt 
that were observed at the £j:st ascent, from their respective 
vanishing points. 

Fig. 20j in next page, shows the method by which the 
ffltuations of windows may bo jiroperly drawn in the repre- 
sentation of a house, $een obhquely. 

Draw the base line AB : Find llie angle of 60 degrees on 
the perpendicular from the centre, and mark the station S : 
Determine the horizontal line H, and the point of sight on 
it, perpendicular to S : Find the angle of 90 degrees, and 
draw the lines to the vanishing points Yl and Y2 : Draw 
the nearest perpendicular of the house O, and fix where the 
nearest windows are placed, also their height and width, 
D£ : Draw these diagonals to the vanishing point Y2 ; they 
regulate the diminution of the heights of all the windows^ 
Draw also the cornice and the base lines ; then draw a fine 
line F parallel to the horizon, and touching the perpend!- 
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mlaciC] tIiai,Tridithecoinpasses, take the measure of tile 
wace between the perpendicular C, which ia the comer of 
tk>t hfftae, and the edge of the window D, and mark it on 
th&line F as at 1 ; then take the width of the window S, 
and flUrk it as at 2. It ia better to have a second pair' of 
compasses to prerent mistake in the alternate alteration 'ffttf 
Mi'ireqiurad, or the space for the windows may he mwlied 
vnth the point of a needle on a piece of writii^paper, and 
^n marked off careAdly on the line F ; then the compa»ieS 
^^}ii mark the space between the windows only. The small 
Bfojection which tepaxates the centre from the wings mtis( 
bp noticed, aa at G ; then the space witibi compasses 4, then 
liiB window 5, then the space 6, then the window 7i then 
^ ^aoe 8, then the window 9, then the space 10, then the 
fondAW 11, then the space 12, then the window 13, thai 
^spacel4. This being the ferther extremity of the centre 
^ tiae house, the corresponding projection to G must be 
noticed, as being so much of the next space hidden behind 
the projectjug cuitre; it will therefore be marked 15, thai 
die window 16, then the space 17- These compote th^ 
spaces and widths of windows as seen in the front of tbs 
hotise ; #nd it must be mentioned, that the pointe vfAcb 
have been made on the line F, must be perlectl}'' trte'tS 
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£he line, or the truih of the diminution will be impaired. 
Now assume a paint about the middle of thfe.JiQuse on the 
hoiizcmtal line, as at K, and draw 4iagonals from all the 
points made on the line F into the point K, obserying that 
the point of the pencil runs into both at eYdry line. A 
needle maj be placed at K, against which the straig^tredge 
may be pressed, to assist in drawing the diagram correctly. 
Now, the diagonals which regulated the diminution in the 
height of these windows, as drawn to Y 2, will ba interacted 
by the radii drawn from the point K into the marks on the 
li^e F, and those intersections will show the diminution of 
width according to the laws of linear perspective* 

' As this dia^^ram may be found crowded with lines^ the 
sl^dent is reconmiended to examine the intergectlonB «a/^ 
fuUv, and mark the forms of the windows with a hard pemSl, 
and then draw m all the perpendiculars as regulated by the 
radu on the diagonal lines. If in this state of the diagram 
there should appear any concision, it will be far better to^ 
commence another ; and the larger the drawing is, ^e lett^ 
lisk is there of disappointment. The side of the bailtdP 
ing, that is, the wing and the portion of the centre seen 
^bore, with the little projection at G, are drawn by dii^ 
ipoiiials to the vanishing point Y 1. ' 

The student is advised not to pass this diagram witfaoici 
Jiaving obtaioed a perfect knowledge of the principleB bf 
which the diminutions are regulated. Difficult as ilii9 
may appear, it ought by all means to be attempted, fdt 
it cannot be too strongly impressed on the mind, that nd 
perfection in drawing, no delicacy in finishing, nor bold*^ 
nesB of effect, can atone for deficiency in perspective. Whetf 
a little progress has been made in thu, so that the jnd^eitff 
18 prepared to understand the arrangements whim oljeotif 
must undergo to be oorrectly represented on a fiat mimee/ 
a scene in nature can be sketched without the interposition 
cf a difficulty. Linear pecs|»ective seems to oommnnieato 
to the mind, while eng^ed m drawings & coafideiKie likcf 
iliat which is felt bf a person who speaks on a subject upoanf 
vhich he has previousj^ acquired a critical knowledge. 
,. Fig. 21 xepreeents a meuod by whidi to put archways 
IHtq.jperspecQve. 
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The base AB, the hoiizontal line H, sad the point of 
uffbt P, are detennined ee in the preceding diagrama. In 
thia it trill be seen, that^ if the point P had been retained 
in the centre of the subject, the atdea of each respective aich 
TTould hare been alike ; to obviate this, P is placed a little 
to the left of the centre. 

XhiB is a subject irhich may often be met with, and the 
student is advised to study such objects in nature, be they 
<^ one or more arches ; ever remembering that the station 
must be preserved with the head towards the point of mebt,-- 
die eyet onfy are to be turned from one part to ano&er. 
The observance of this will teaoh the distance at which to 
take a statical, for such stupes. If it be taken too near, 
too little of die subject will be seen. If it be taken too 
&r off, then there will be more expansion than jh required, 
imd the subject will not show the minutia. 

Suppose such an object as Fig. 21 to be in front of the 
Btndent : The piers between the arches dioiJd be sketched 
as perpendlcuIarW- as possible, and- the arches turned by 
Land ; then the depth of the receding sides, as nearly as the 
judgment may direct ; and aa much of the masotuy as niay 
point out die perspective of the 'sabject : Then, while ^ i8 
SKsh in the monoiy, attach the sketch to the drawii^ 
boaid, and by the T square draw the base AB, ^te bo»^ 
zontal line H, the point of sight P, and the vaniahing poinff 



the smaller arcs, and DD, which is the chord of the large 
arc, and ohserve that the pei^ecrdieulars intersect the line 0, 
and those of the centre are at D : Then find the centre for 
tlie arc M, and describe it correctly firom one perpendicular 
into the other : Do the same from their centres to the 
smaller arcs ; and thus the superficies of the subject mil be 
defined : Then draw the yisual rays firom the base of all- 
the perpendiculars E, and firom the intersections onCG and 
DD, to the point of sight P, which giye the receding lilies 
for the visible sides of the aichways. If the piers be square^ 
a line drawn from the base of the perpendicular of the 
centre archway E, to the vanishing point V2, wiU give 
the perspective width of the receding parts. If the piers be 
one square in firont, and two squares deep, mark o£F a square 
to the left of the perpendicular, as at G ; and a diagonal 
drawn thence to V 2, willgive the receding depth where it 
intersects the visual ray EP at K. At this intersection 
draw the horizontal line I ; and where this intersects the 
visual rays at EP, as at £1, raise the perpendiculars till 
they intersect the visual rays CP and DP, as at LL. Thus 
wiU the receding sides of tiie archway be determined. To 
find the arc at the further end of the subject, draw the hori* 
2&oiitaIs LL ; and the visual ray MP, where these intersect at 
Ny is the centre on which the arc may be described. The- 
smaller arches are to be foimd by a similcu: process* 

Now, the correcting of such a sketch by the appUcatioia 
of the rules of perspective, will show the stud^t where* 
the eye and hand have failed in giviag a fidthfdl representa^ 
tion of the object. Therefore, again let the student visit the 
spot, taking a station strictly ia agreement with that in the 
drawing, and compare the corrected lines with those which 
nature will present. Let all be rigidly eismined, and the 
result will not fail to be satis&ctory. 

It is recommended that every opportunity should betalssiL 
to sketch such subjects firom nature ; they fumish exoeUent 
studies for linear perspective, and one such study woukl 
convey more information than the copying of a dozca 
logs or diagrams. 
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ojiliMh^m few Tariedes of subjects sL^A hav^ been sketched 

%i»fiLiiatiavev^'iirith>th^ mind employed on the best means of 

(toiiTftifoiiigittb th^ 8kel<^^book what is seen, let the isketches 

ke 'oampsu^d>; Ibtiliid character of -£he lines be examined,, to 

asceBDt^ifth ey teiLpr e ssf the intention, to adopt such ash^y^ 

litflahingy^anA to-r^ect those which may be vague. Im- 

MtOTenffintoi^ireir iam to attend such inrestigations ; tliey 

beo9n^ ineosssttry) since thei« can be no clear directions how 

a('Bhidenti£&uld e:9:pg:e8S with a pencil the complicated fbrms 

If Uoh 'nature presents to the yiew. A sketch, like a memo-' 

ituukuB,' BheoM be made so as to recall the thought, but it 

atttst be gnren in the language of the writer. All persons! 

'vdH>>fllk«tck have adopted some mode of their own, whidi' 

liabit-iuuB impiOTied to various degrees of perfection. No one 

oatk haveiany just motiye for imitating the style of another; 

xtrlmay- be; compared to the acquisition of a provincial dialect 

^nqpadridory to studying the purity of a language. The de- 

KnoEitiim of 'diaractedustic forms with freedom and correct-' 

ness, is a power not to be obtained by chance nor. 'by 

|«ri;faase'^ but by patient assiduity, and judicious observation 

mifraquent' appeals to nature. It is always -benefid^'t^ 

Ibeoomai acquainted with any successful means by whid^' 

othdrs hareattmned excellence, and it is justifiable to ob-^ 

^^1 « knowkdffe of the mechanism which mingles with the 

^^ but, as we have said, eveiy one ought with diligence to 

ii)toa correct style of his own; and the nearer he approaches 

Ba£ure in his representations, the higher is his excellence as 

^ artist, and the more will his productions be appreciated. 

Black-lead-pendl drawings have their admirers; they 

^im be £iushed up to considerable neatness, or to powei^ 

^ect; and there&re a few hints respecting such use of the 

]ead pendl are subjoined. The penal should be of the best 

Cumberland lead, and it should not be cut to a point, 

aft^ the' first time, until the exhaustion of the lead rendenr 

it absolutely necessary. The blunted pencil, by being ti^aveA' 

upon a Ihrm^ is capable of giving to it any degree of shadel^ 

The term i^aeed is not explanatory : the process is, passing; 

the pencil backwards and forwards in zig-zags of oonve^ 



nient length, in sucli manner as not to repeat one marking 
on another, but so close as to jnrbdtice' axt «(][iiaHt j- of tone 
fyer thespace required* This uiiifosm tane'is cadkd'the 
grain; and bj judicious waving, in diffi^nt^ direetitHiB,'«iiy 
gradation of strength may be coxmnu&ieatedj ' 13ie. ^"wlV oS 
the pencil is destructiye to the effect- aOudedi to, befoose H 
mil give a line which repetitions only reaqder nidre ofTensiT^u 

, The clearness of this grain piX)dttced;0(B nnssea^Hiddi 
haye been previously drawn with a tender frnt^e^nstesseivf 
tial to the preservation of distances by ^adatMSOT'Of powori 
It is the perfection of this kind of dravdng, to eiik;t asbntek 
as possible independently of outHne, or the evidence of 'it 
in tne process of waving in the masses. Thns, t}» mosfr 
remote parts may be v^aved in, as if there were, sol littiv 
light on them that they would be indistinctly -s^en^-H^iihes^ 
oond plan waved in as if a greater degree of Hght^ orkathett 
distinctness, were cast upon it, the (Ejects being morei de^ 
fined and proportionally stronger than the distende-^th^ 
foreground waved in vdth the greatest degree of light ^as4[ 
on it, so as to render every part evident, by power-! audi 
c^uuracteristic touch. - *e 

, When the student shall be more particularly directed <<W( 
^S' species of drawing, the remarks which are made imdev 
uie heads Light, Shade, and Effect, will apply to thisuse'Ol 
the lead pencU. It is presumed, however, that aoay atteh^ 
tion to an inferior means by which to obtain knowledge/ 
i]aay be disregarded, particularly when the superior methiyd; 
i^ more practicable. The consideration of outyne, 80'^ 
s» it is conducive to knowledge of fynns^ may t4eref<ltf0 
be continued, and light and shade reserved for pzvctice witii? 
tpits. '< 

In examining a natural sc^ie, it may be observed that 
a}), is void of outline, and ihat every distanct object* id 
r^elifiTed from that which adjdbs it, by- a sepaiat^Ottof li^0^ 
shade, or other accidental pecuharity.i I]di> sketching, iie^ 
y^rtbeless, outline is adopted, because at is thd oiily meadi^ 
<^ obtainmg a knowle^e of the forms^ md th^ i^nptesl 
noMiaoB of detaching them; but immiediatkel/oflttl"^ st^J-i 
d^t ^hall have become acquainted wi<^ the forfll of an ob^ 
jeo^^it. must be considered as having beeni^^exUl^'Upi^ 



>hyfih^ty"WoA*isbe paition of ovekline irliioh is nexte ilie 
source of iiluminatioa, gbonidbe moie ieodedj defined 
>ikaii' those parts wbieh may be di£B3i«iitly situated. Now, 
'tbis atteniiozi to light and idiade in oatHne is preparatonr to 
4be more coirect representation of nature, and the student 
-ou^ to be satisfied, that, in whateyer may be attempted, 
time will not be lost* in ihe endeavour to preserve the pro- 
per lights and shades. At first, these undertakings should 
be o£ the simplest kind : th^e is no production of bountiful 
notuffe that is not worUiy of consideration, or that is in- 
capable of yielding its reward to the attentive student. Sup- 
pose it to be the leaf of a willow, the elongated curve, with 
its smooth edges, and tapering Tein down the centre, offer 
practice for command of hand in conveying the imitative 
Knes to the paper, while a perfect knowledge of the oliarao- 
•ter of the leaf is at the same time acquired. It is impossible 
thus to appeal to onginal nature, without obtaining valuable 
information. 

The leaf of the elm^ with its contracted curve, serrated 
edges, and mai^y vans, offers subjects for practice and closer 
inspection of form. The oak, with its longer leaf and wav- 
ing edges, presents to the inyestigating mind a great variety 
of form and character ; but these leaves present themselves 
• in many peculiar fbnns, that give an increased interest to the 
Unes that may describe them. They are to be seen curved in 
a picturesque manner, twisted in fantastic shapes, and clus- 
tered beautifully. Let the student select from any tree a 
small sprig, having three or four l^ves, and place it natu- 
rally in front of the drawing-board, as an object for study. 
Then attentively examine the position oi each leaf, its 
graceful connection with the stem, and the insertion of the 
leafstalk into the wood. Such a tranquil investigation of 
the distinct parts of whidi the object is composed, has been 
observed to lessen a confusion of ideas that takes possession 
of a juvenile student, when as a whole it has been contem- 
plated, or xalher glanced at, with a fear of not being able 
to imitate what was seen. Why fear? why delay? has 
been asked. Not knowing where to begin, or not perceiving 
how to separate the parts, has been the answer. This was 
not deficiency in power of mind, but a seeming reluctance 
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to. odH ' it Ibith. Notinng can. be done 'Wlnle tk«- • je > ifi myiiig 
oyer the object ; no beginniiig, no end appears* Let the 
mind be brought to act upon what is inquired ; diJrect ike 
attention' to that part wbidi may be deemed tbe pdneipal, 
or the most conspiciious leaf upon the sprig ; consider its po- 
sition ; obserye if it project to the front, or laterally; -vrhat por- 
tion of the upper suiface is seen ; and i£ so, how it is curled 
to display any part of the under sui&ce. When all that 
relates to the principal leaf has been thought upon, the part 
on which to commence is suggested to the mmd, and the 
Jiand imitates that to which the eye is studiously direetedb 
, The first leaf being lightly sketched, it is easy to add an 
adjoining leaf, and so on till all be on the paper. The 
student should then coolly criticise his work, looking orer 
erery part, to detect any deyiation from the forms of the on- 
ginal. If this examination and correction produce likeness, 
let the lines and characteristic marks be drawn in with a 
firmer or bolder pencil; very ofren the most trifiing touch in 
addition will commimicate what seemed to be required to gire 
diaracter to a leaf. A weaker line on the side which meets 
the hght, and the stronger line confined to those parts which 
may be opposed to the Ught, materially assist in giving satis- 
faction, from the spirit which such sketching imparts. Hie 
student is at all times adyised to be sparing in the use of 
Indian-rubber; at times it is useful, but generally it is 
brought into action, because thought had not previously been 
sufficiently employed. 

Fig. 22. 




/I S%/<^ viafiiarTeitoeoiiV^ian idM of "vrhi^ls Infettddl 
lhr/tlu(bicoefliiJ9«eiB«ikB.> /^Ijie light is from the lefV, on 
widt'UBB/tendiwMlineflafQ'preBerved, while those opposed 
tf AetHdrt taettygampte po^yerftJ marlrnig, with occasional 
jpcwriaiaa tif iftme; Aoeh rtodies as' these should he made in 
tiie £dds, mkHin tibeie is not a hedgerow hat presents nmn- 
Iwtless ilul]^ee^ eadi hfiith its: form and chsracteristio toudh 
■44hBi|nhmtiiln, the dodc^' and the thisfle ; the femj the hriar,; 
and iine ithnin. The adrantages to he derived from cbnsnlt^' 
mg'ihete ohjeeto where thej grow, mnst he ohyions to ^react 
<Aia' who will admit Ihat originals are superior to copies^' 
iiMbkh;'all : prints and drawings are. The student can'al' 
«Mii7'«o;||)3r»:te{in0tvreasfroman imitation of nature; in-lte' 
opa instance the sketches are such as were dictated hy Ibtb 
of 4iie art, and 490 far are originals ; in the other case, hoMr^ 
09m iSkfiefy the sketches may hare heen imitated, ther^ ar^ 
mere sanrile copies of what another thought to he represent 
latioBS of nature* The only method hy whkh to produce a' 
«afeisfiietion that stimulates to exertion in drawmg, is to 
Study and copy carefully the characteristic forms of' ohjeda 
m nMore presents them. Let the student he provided wilib 
two riketch-hooks, one for scenery, and the other for smaller' 
atudies, called ^^ bUt.'* That which is shut may serve as a^ 
sMit for the draughtsman, while he has his pencil at work' 
Upon t&e other. In sketching a plant, first ohserve if 1^' 
iHitiine he smooth or rough; how the leaves poject, re- 
cede, point vertically, or recline on each other. Endeavour 
to arrive at a comprehensive notion of the work that is 
to he done, including a perception of what is very appro- 
priately called the feeling of the suhject. Then commence 
hy sketching the form ol the principal or most conspicuous 
1^ with a tender line, and correct it, if required, without 
ruhhing out, until the general form of the leaf shall appear 
amid me shghlly sketdied lines ; ihis the mind will seize 
upon, in consequence of the likeness heing percdived ; then 
let this line he put in with a little more powez^.aad with a 
handkerchief hrush away the first trials. The leading fea- 
ture of the plant heing thus laid down, the rest^ whidb are 
necessarily of the same character, will he easily executed, 9a^ 
being taken to ohserve from what part a second leaf majf isoM/ 



w wji^the iiiHt, till the t*lioleffTouplwdDatdMdJ»;<'IMli9tl 
q^lfict any part, nor c*nclude SuteBongk-hMiben doett^^ 
of a subject so eim^e, nor ttHnkthstBtanoAerttme'Itite^ 
I)« more carefully attended to ; tbcae are Ae concS of &ihrep 
HA time is like tbc pieeent; enide«TOiu to obtthiAleoDrecb 
ovtline, at the riak of being ooaaidered reiy ibw. Letili^ 
o^^t be well sketched, and rapidity -will WKn be<ao(|uiied.- 
Wbten the charaoter shall hare been fixed, theideMil mm'goi 
spioothly on ; the knovrledge of the plan^ with Its pectilwt< 
rUies of ^«wth, and ita natoral appearuioe, will never 4ep«nh 
apm> the memoiy. Witk respect to indioationj of UghQ and' 
altade and touch, the soft pencil may be preiaed with potiv 
on the shade-edge <^ the leares, witn occasitMsl re{Mititi oi W)> 
or. the thiokness of touch may be doubled, toindiieate.caiiKl(V 
01 the curled edges of leaves. At all timee give a beldnwH' 
ofhne with a pencil rather sofl, because it can be uaedwithi 
more freedom, and will conunuoicate more spirit, than'V 
bard or fiiie-pointed pencil. The lines of which a ■knt«b> 
■pay be composed, will appear fine or ooatae, more by n o(Md.«' 
parigon between the strength of the lines on ita li^ht and otL 
its shade tines, or touch, tnan by reference to ordinary thii^' 
qess or delicacy of line. This is mentioned to induce a bohl'.r 
nes9 of oudine in whatever may be attempted from natnnv 
since it admits of freedom in execution, and exmeuaaa' tS- 
character which can be recognised, while the efforts with a 
goe^tointed pencil produce a meagre and spiritless efi^ct 



Hg. 23 is a combination of rural objects that ma^ &e- 
funtly be obeeired on the load-sides. These are simple 
■vlgects, but they possess character, and such as artists arail 
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ihemselres of as accesBories in landscape painting. Eveiy 
production of nature has its value ; the smooth edges of the 
ooatse grass, as the blades curre in yarious directions, are 
worthy of the attention of the student, presenting a va- 
riety of sweeps and accidental forms that will assist in 
giving freedom to the use of the pencil. The same tuft of 
grass will furnish enough for several studies ; on the diffe- 
rent sides new combinations become visible, and each with 
its share of interest. On such subjects select the blades of 
grass which are most prominent, let the character be clearly 
defined, and let those curves which project be distinguished 
from those which recede or fall sideways ; without this, the 
whole will be amass of confusion, which no after-corrections 
can render clear. These may appear tedious to the ambi- 
tious student, but they teach how essential patience is to 
the obtaining of a correct sketch. It is by searching for the 
various beauties, and carefully copying them into the sketch- 
book, that the characters can be appreciated ; and it is by 
reference to those judiciously selected transcripts from nature, 
that the remembrance of their pecuHarities is preserved.* 

'I' Mr D. R. Hay, in his excellent work, " The Laws of Harmonious Ck>loaring,'' 
has the following practical observations on the method to be followed by yoong 
men in gaining a knowledge of drawing, with reference to patterns, deoonrtions, 
and ornamental designs : — *' The course of study lam about to point out is within 
the reach of all— even those in the most humble situations of life. They will find 
it of eaay acquirement, and a source of coi^^ual enjoyment, in the improved me- 
dium through which it will lead them to view the most ordinary productions of 
nature. She shall be their instructor ; for aU that I can pretend to do, is to point 
out to them a practical mode of receiving her lessons. To the uninitiated I there- 
fore address myself ; and let them not be dissuaded from bq;inning, by having 
no predilection for the study— the more they pemevoio, the more they will love it. 

In the first place, your attempts ought to be of the most simple nature, and on 
as large a scale as you can conveniently adopt; therefore begin by procuring a 
black painted board or slate, of from two to three feet square, and with white 
ettaik practise the drawing of squares, circles, and ovals, without any guide to 
your hand. You may make yourscdf copies of these figures by the ordinary rules: 
When you are tolerably perfect at these, upon the proper combination of which 
depends all linear hannony, you may practise in the same way triangles, hexa- 
gons, octagons, and such other figures as arise from the various combinations of 
the straight line. Next, by your circular and oval lines, you may form oresoaKts, 
circular and flattened volutes, regular undulations, and other figures, whioh 
•rise out of their various combinations, first making an accurate <S)py to yourself 
of each figure by measurement, and continuing to praotiae ontil you can lorm, it 
by the eye with perfect ease. Avoid forming your figures by little bits at a tbae ; 
do each line as much as possible by one sweep of the hand. When you findyo*ar- 
self pretty perfect in this kind of practice, I would recommend you at onoa to 
draw from nature. You may take for your first aubjeot a cabbage leaf, the luser 
the better ; and persevere in copying it, fuU size, until you can represent it aocu- 
rately in outline, with Urn pdnoipal fibrea You may then rvf your praotioa ky 
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OHARACTERS OF FOLIAGE. 

In an elaborate work on Landscape Drawing, puLlisted 
by Leigh, London, there are the following remarks on the 
characters of foliage : — " When a tree is near the eye, th^ 
leaves are distinctly separated from each other ; their parti- 
cular form, the insertion of their stems into the branch, the 
perfection of their local colour, are all apparent. Remove 
this object to the second plan, the foliage assumes masses, 
retaining the character, but the tone is altered ; the separa- 
tion of parts is no longer evident, yet it is recognised as the 
object previously inspected. Remove it still farther from 
the eye, the masses assume a uniform tone, relieved by in- 

otber simple subjects of a similar kind, mitil yon find you con do them all irltfi 

Beforo endeavouring to draw more than one leaf at a time, you must know a 
little of perq>ective. The most simple mode by which you will attain such know- 
ledge of this art as will be most useful for your present purpose, is to hang a dr* 
cular object, such as a hoop, between you and the window ; set it a-moving gently 
round, recede a little from it, and you will find that, as one side of it retires and 
the other comes forward, the circle which it describes becomes narrower and 
narrower, until it disappears altogether, and leaves nothing but a dark line, as if 
a stick instead of a hoop were hanging before you. I recommend you to do this 
between you and the window, because the hoop will appear like a dark line, and 
yon wiU thereby be better able to mark the change that takes place in the diape 
of the circle. Fix it in various positions, and draw from it, and observe that it 
is a different figure from an ovaL A knowledge <rf this simple fact is all that yoa 
require of perspective in the meantime. You may now hang up your oabbage 
leaf, or that of any other large and well-developed vegetable, and yon will observe 
the same change in its figure as it turns round. Make ap outline of its shape 
while its front is half turned from you, then bring it from between you and the 
light, and plaoe it where the light will fall upon it, with its face half turned firom 
you as when it hung before the window. Take your outline, and within it draw 
the principal fibres as you see them. To do this properiy will require a great deal 
of practice, but it will pave the way to your being able to draw the most complete 
groups of flowers and foliage that can be placed before you. You may now hang 
before you a small branch of any tree or plant with two or more leaves upon li- 
the larger the leaves are, the better—and endeavour to make outlines d tbem, 
varying their shape according to their perspective, as already described ; be pa]> 
ticular on this point, for a great deal depends upon it. 

You may now lay aside your chalk and date, and provide yourself with a few 
sheets of common cartridge paper, and some pieces of common charcoal— that 
made from lime-tree is the best Stretch a whole sheet of your cartridge paper 
upon your board by a wafer or a little paste at each comer. Place before yoa a 
cabbage, cauliflower, stalk of dock blades, or any such Uu^ vegetable, and they 
will bo more piotaresqiie if the outer leaves are hanging loose. Copy these care- 
faUy in outline, udng your charcoal gently, that any inaccuracy may be easily 
dusted off. A large thistle with its foliage is likewise, an excellent example, but 
more diffleult Indeed, you cannot go wrong in your choice; hemlook, fern, 
nettle, are all worthy of your sttidy. From these the richest and most effective 
of Gothic ornaments were taken hy our forefathers. The more you study sueh 
nO^Jeoto, tlia mere beauty and grace you will flnd4n their forma.** 



4icatunfl of K^ ftufl abade, softened by tlw.iiitei;T^t%Pof 
atmosplieTe. BemoTe tbis object stiQ more distant, it is 
rendered indistinct, and forms a ^tortion of ihe mass of %bt 
OT sbade in whicb it may be situated. Nature presents 
these appearances to erery inquiring eye, and tbe mode of 
representing them must depend ou tne perscTerance of those 
who delight in transcribing them into flieir sketch-books." 
This is so just, that the student might imagine tbe tree first 
inspected retiring gradually into inoistiDCtDess, and display- 
ing, as it receded, tbe due portions of atrial effect. It also 
teaches liow tenderly tbe outline must be expressed in ex- 
treme distance, bow much more evident tbe marking may 
appear in tbe mid-diatance, how much more defined the 
form becomes by light, shade, and markings, on the second 
plan, and bow distinct tbe expression of cbmacter and power 
of touch ought to be, as they approach the ey« or the 
fbr^ound. 



Fig. 24. The willow has keen represented by perpendi- 
cular markings, terminating in a point, to gire the idea of its 
pendant foliage. A broad mass of light is usually preserved, 
and an increase of markings is given to one side of each 
subdiTision c^ foliage, with considerable power of cbaiac- 



terisHo jnatldri^ on-the ^a3e-^idB of the trei, tt^de* afroi*- 
casioiml repetition of touch for efifect. ■■-'- 



Hg. 25. The fir has been repiesented by short angnlar 
niarkmgs connected with each other, much like the scratch 
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«W> ft p^^ toobiite»t« an incorrect iror^. These markings 
Eire continued in agreement with the projeiJtions of the 
hnncheB, are repeated with increased power on the shade- 
fode of the tree, and a few alight markings are given on the 
exb-emities, and heneath the masses, to indicate foliage on 
Ae fertfaer side of the tree. 

Fig. 26. The elm has heen represented by escalopa in 
a semicircnlar direction, so distributed as to nve the idea 
of thick foliage; the masses are separated bj detached 
xuirkings, indicating the same character, and their rotun- 
dity given by repetitions, with occasional increase of power. 
A few dots on the estremitiee will Teliere the harshness 
of th« outline, where the escalops are too evident or re- 

Fli.s7. 



Fig. 27' The oi^ has been represented by a character 
whi(£ partakes of angular and broken circidar markings, 
intenningled with dots and sharp tonches. The lighter 
pBTta are pencilled tenderly, and the shade portions aie 
repeated upon, wit& additional power given by sharp angular 



These varieties are introduced for the purpose of showing 



tbe means which hare been resorted to by those wh0<atteitipi 
to express the characteristics of foliage with the black4ead 
pencU. They exhibit principles «n which the Btudent mbj- 
proceed to sketch £*ozn any of the trees. Suppose one to 
l^ye been selected as a study suited to the foreground of a 
drawing, where its pecuHadties are required to be displayed. 
Let the growth of ihe branches be obserred ; a straight line 
is rarely to be seen, nor do they spring from each other with 
uniformity ; there is usually an undulating line, often ^mce* 
fill, or a wild luxuriance, ever pleasing, in these supports to 
the foliage. Let the effect of the leaves which may com^ 
pose a principal mass be indicated, not the outline of a leaf 
or leaves, which would prove labour in vain, but what is 
seen as much by the imagination as the eye ; that is, not the 
detail, but the effect. Perhaps the recollection of a cha- 
racteristic form, such as in the foregoing diagram, may 
assbt in detennining how to commence ; at all events, let 
the student proceed to sketch from a tree in nature the 
principal mass and the projecting boughs ; then pause, and 
examine if the lines give the idea of the objects. If too 
much regularity appear, destroy it by projecting a touch ot 
two on the extremities, and attack any formality by addi- 
tional markings, in conformity with the character adopted. 
Oftentimes the mere waving of the pencil, or a powerftil re* 
petition with the broad point, wiU not only remove a mo- 
notonous appearance, but communicate characteristic spirit 
and effect. 

Experience has shown, that, while students could sketch 
the extremities of various branches of trees with good effect, 
they have felt embarrassed in giving a corresponding cor- 
rectness to the mass, or masses of foliage, belonging to the 
same tree. This has arisen from not having duly considered 
that each mass required to be treated as a centre, from 
which the character should be spread towards its respective 
boundary, with such discrimination as to obviate all ap- 
pearances of formality, and then, by the introduction of re- 
petitions of markings and touches, to arrange the separate 
parts, so as to preserve but one centnd mass, however it 
might be situated. A few trials, with the observance of 
these particulars, will remove the difficulty. Sometimes 



i^, ,«jf;^4^ ^[^rt^Giid •tlA^. tibie <irqiilar tefieftbpm^ of i tike 
«)(^eji)ohj.^ tibpsyiare Addad. toirandb tbe edges of* a ceaiial 
J9;i9f^, i^pfw .iHLpleaeiogly x^eigukr, luitisg aMkenets 1» 
rows of sca^<' .!Fhis« bas arisen fbom^ooiitiiniiiig to gite 
i^4;>^9fi^^^ the fencil equaUj pressed on the paper; 
it.st^j^J^piay freeli^ with ooGasionial hre^cs, or dottio^ 
iji^i^i^p]^ t^ iAtended chaiQ^ter rather than its too evi- 
dent 4«^«. These are niethods that may be resorted ta 
<9irhei^ na, other may occur to the student, who, after <idl, 
fDQMStb^ .chiefly: guided by feeling and judgment when the 
f^l^cts are be&ce him. 

r, J^ will he proper oecasionally to show snch sketches to a 
idea/j^' io* order to haye the b^iefit of his remarks. Al- 
though ike .individual thus put into the place of critic may 
i^esupacquaiiKted with art, he can scarcely fail to distinguish 
4h^ truth or falsity of the drawing to nature. And where 
IBuch indiyiduals can conscientiously give a little approho^ 
tion, it may be of important serrice in stimulating the sta- 
^iff^t to. further exertions. 

.^^ Puxing.thfi study of perspectiye and outline, the black*- 
4094 P^<9^ is the best instrument which can be used,* and 
(px. i^ketching it is indispensable. But when light and shade 
^i^ to he added to outline, this instrument yields to th^ 
(p^mel"h$^r pencil, which, by means of tints, can gm^a 
l^ppceis^tation of those natural appearances, in a nmch mere 
llifnple and easy manner. Some explanation of what' is 
jpieant in art by l^ht and shadey will form an appropriate 
j^trpdujction to the subject of Tiniinf. 

^■' ' MGHT AND SHADE — TINTING. 

r 

^ In eyery scene, during the presence of light, some parts 
fail immediately under we effect of the light, while others 
ara thrown into shade. In art, adyantage is taken of this 
fnixture of light and dark parts, not only for the fadlify 
with which it enables the draughtsman to separate the parts 
.qi a scene, but for the agreeable effects which may be pro- 
duced by the judicious association and distribution of tild 
]ight ai^d shade.- In the representation of a romidobjeot^ 
it is only by a careful disposition of the light upob l&e 
convex par<^ and the truth of the atten4jant reflected ligirt 



vsbA idia^cnr, iihat the tfppearaaice of rdtuidil^ isco^mtlinV 
Icated. The means by -which die efkct of light a:&d i^adt^ 
«re to be produced by tmts, are no^ to be desdrib^di F^fy 
tfidi regavd to the pre|)aratoiy steps i& the ytcftf^n. ' ' "'^ 

The stadent should be provided ivitli the best^ar^'drd:^ 
ing^paper, whidi may be had of various fii^e ibid substainc^. 
For subjects in v^hich minute tmd fine d^lin^atiolri isre^ 
'quired, the paper should be smooth on' the suHaee^b^t 
.Iviienthe subject is of a rural character, in Which < all' '(tik 
flitagmness of nature is to be introduced, the* palper ^Ko^ 
be al[ a rough description, for roughness of surfatJe in suA 
A case vrill assist in giving truth to the repredtotation. 
Drawing-papers hare frequently a greasiness of surfkce, 
which preyents a tint from being spread with evenness; th^ 
sHghlest infasion of gall into the water with which the tint 
is made, will remedy the defect ; or the surface of tlie pap^ 
may be spon&red vridi the gall and vmter before fastening ft 
anthed^-board. ^ ; ^ ^; 

A few camel-hair pencils must be provided; say tw6 
Jlat inch tiTis^ to distribute a tint over a large space ; two 
^Ufan^guUlSy to wash in smaller spaces ; and two ftm-^u^lt^ 
to pick in minute parts. The qualities of these denomina^ 
'tions of hair pencils are various. A bad one is fer worise 
ithan a bad pen ; with this, it may be possible to vrnte^ but 
with a bad pencil, every effort vnll be foiled. A proof' ^ 
the quality may be thus made prior to purchase : Whi^A 
dipped in water, if it spring into a Hne with the quill and 
retain its point, select it ; if it spread into two or mor^ 
points, reject it ; and observe, that it is not requisite for a 
pencil to be touched two or three times on the edge of a 
vessel containing vmt^, nor to be passed between the fipi^ 
fiince these might give a point to a bad one. The student 
fihould have a few small delf saucens, in which to mi:!^ the tinti^', 
and two cups or glasses, to contain water; one to be preserved 
pure, and the ouer in which! the pencils are to be washed.' 
. The tints may be made according to the taste of th^ 
4$(fiudent ; from Indian-ink, a black ; bistre, a brown ; or neu- 
tral tint, a grey ; they are alike citable of cornmunicatin^ 
i^moothness and spirit. With reference to fhrtlier adtancc'* 
Ittexit in the art, it is proper to state, that the light and 
shade of a landscsvpe in the neutral tint, is a basis on which 
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liie fames of nature in their Tarietj may ^t a future time be 
added. The light and shade in Indian-ink cannot be thus 
Hied as a basis, because under colour it is injurious to trans- 
parency. The liffht and shade in bistre is rich in mass, 
powcmil in touch, and susceptible of giving transparency, 
with a high degree of finish. The student may adopt either, 
as the succeedmg hints Tfill apply to one as wdl as die other. 
Cakes of Indian-ink, of bistre, or of neutral tint, may be 
had of the renders of colours for artists. They should be 
free from grit ; and when they are well ground and duly 
incorporated with gum and white sugar-candy, they will 
deposit no sediment. 

TerniB. 

The following are the principal technical terms used in' 
reference to delineations in light and shade :— « 

Outline implies fonn of objects, whatever may be the 
means of separating one from another. 

Distance^ the parts most remote. 

Mid-diiiancey parts less remote. 

Foreffroundy the part immediately in front ; nearest. 

Plan. A landscape may consist of many plans ; they are 
reckoned from the foreground, which is the first plan. Thb 
next mass in gradation of distance is the second plan, and 
80 on to the different rarieties, of which the mid and ex- 
treme distance may be composed. 

TAe Principal is that part of a subject to which the eye h 
intended to be attracted ; the chief object. 

Breadth of light is that portion of a subject on which the 
greatest brilHancjr is spread. 

Subordinate ItghU are smaller portions of light, or clear- 
ness, to diversify or enrich the subject. 

Catching lights are the edges or portions of objects touched 
with brightness for relief. 

^ R^lected lights are such as appear on the shade-edge of a 
<^cular object, occasioned by the light playing round it, or 
when an object is reduced in its strength of shade by the 
yicanitv of a powerful light. 

Haif-tint is the medium between light and shade. ' 

Shade is the part opposed to the l^t« 
* '^dow is the obsciuation of light by an interposing ol^ecfc* 



LIGHT AND aaiABS>-*X!KTINa.' CS 

Maes IS a bold or broad proportion of a subjecty'eftlMir 
of light, half-tint, or shade. 

Spottiness is a part or parts either of light or of dark, too 
Gonspicuons to s^ee with the situation in the scene. Tfa« 
correction of such spottiness is necessary to the preserratiom 
of keeping. 

Keeping is the preservation of light or shade, in agreement 
with their degree of remoteness. 

Contrast is opposition, generallj, either of line, light, oi^ 
shade. 

Effect is the result of the general combination of efibrts^ 
and the impression that may be made on the eye or mind 
of a spectator. 

A tint is made by touching the cake of colour in water, 
rubbing off a small qusoitity in a saucer, and then reducing 
it with pure water to the stain required. 

To wash in^ or over^ is, with the pencil moderately charged 
with tint, to commence at the most convenient part, and by 
slow movements to spread it equally, observing to supply 
the pencil so as to keep it charged with tint as equally as 
possible. 

To soften off is to reduce the edge of a tint by exhausting 
it with the pencil, apd then with another dipped in pure 
water, to continue to act on the edge of the tint, till it ifl 
gradually lost in its approach to the clean part of the paper. 

To blend is a similar process, as when one tint is soflb^ed 
off upon another. 

Making out is the giving of distinctness to objects, eithec 
by outline, tint, or touch. 

To pick in is to fill up small parts, so as to restore evenness 
to a broad wash, by neatly covering neglected parts or offen- 
sive lights. 

Sponging is the restoring of evenness to a broad wash, by 
filling the sponge with water, and gently passing it two or 
three times over the whole of the drawing^ observing to keep 
the sponge clean, so that the lights may be preserved I^ 
carefullv cleansing them while the surface is wet. 

Taking out is the removal of any part or tint which may 
be too powerfiil, or where additional light may be requrred. 
Thus, with a pencil, neatly apply pure water to the place, 
and just before it evaporates, or is absorbed, press it with a 



clean linen lag ; if this do notfafce up enough of tlie tint, pass 
a crumb of bread gently orer the place j if it be desired that 
the p^er should he enurely cleared, apply the In^an-nibber 
careimly, so 4S to do the l^st possible injury to the surface. 

Touch is the applicatioa of powerful tints tt> prodoce 
decision, chax&cter, or effect. 

The fr^uent and unavoidable use of these tenns in the 
foUoiving pages, rciiilers it necessa^ that they should he 
fidly comprehoodedj^r referred to when they occur, in order 
to prevent mistake. 

'" '■■■■••''■■' EMtmplet in Tinting. ' ' 

'" I'he retief of an object depends on the just arrangemeiit 
tftke light, the due management of the hdf-tint andshad^ 
Wtth'the premier introduction of the shadow. 



£ . ftf. 2& ri^resents three rude stones lull in the light, tM 
£ne, A sbowu^ the direction in which it falls. The shad^ 
side of. two, and the end of the third, show a play of Bght 
toward the lower parts, which is to be obserred in nature. 
IChe shadow is marked stronger beneath, while that whicb 
i&tiist on the inclined stone is strongest at the base of the 
jtpright stone, and becomes lighter aa it falls on the raryiag 
euTbKei of the others. 

j(-Fiig, 29 lejiresentB em aeom dislodged from its cup. 
Jhis iliumination is from the left, and falls on the rotun- 
dity of the tunm, the greatest light being on die tA(M 
^ominent part. In this case, a shght portion of half-tiUt 
as placed along the npper edge, while the under side g^dtii 
faUy approaches through half-tint to shade, and then sofrens 
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^le disracter of smooth roundness, the power of th» E])a4ow 
I>enaith assisting in giving effect to the object. Tiha U^t 
operates in the same manner on the cup, being cast qntlw 
aavancing part of the hollow ; its shade is oast on the re- 
ceding part opposed to the hght, on the same principle that 
the exterior of the cup is treated, while the shadow relieTes 
the half-tint, as in the previous instance. These plain and 
cdrcolar objects are introduced to call the student's attention 
to such natural objects, in which it may he there observed 
how admirably flie lights and shades ate intermingled with 
half-tints, so as to obviate all harshness or violent opposi- 
tion, while the shadows give a due effect that harmonises 
the whole, and renders the minutias worthy of the closest 
mrestigation. 

Suppose the student to have made a sketeh of such an 
object, at least six times the size of Fig. 28, and that it is 
&steiied down on the drawing-boaid, a &w imaQ sasders 
and two vessels cont^ning pure water on the right haoS 
near the pencils, with die vrindow on the left, so that the 
sunshine does not tall on the drawing-board : Let a liat b4 
made, according to the previous directions, from either df 
the cakes before mentioned, and of any stj:ength the studeai 
may think proper. Mix it well with the pencil to be wed^ 
and always let that he rather larger than might seem to. be 
required; say, a swan-quilL The pencil is properly charged for 
use, when it has been stirred into the tint and g^tUy touched, 
pr passed two or three times on the edge of the saucer. This 
must be done carefully, hecaase, if the pencil COUtaun too jnud^ 
tint^ there is a difficulty in spreading it neatly^ and Hke edges 



:#ffl be hard* ' If the pencil totdsAk too small a quantity, it 
ifill'be impossible to spread the tiat. If the space be large, 
it will require a little experience to keep the pencil equally 
charged with tiie tint. 

Whaterer may be the tint chosen, it must be washed 

over all the parts which do not receive the light. Thus, with 

die pencil charged with tint, as before described, commence 

at the top of tne perpendicular stone, fill in the form, and 

proceed by slow motions downwards, so as to keep the 

floating or lower edge of the tint constantly being acted 

upon by the pencil, while it is distributing the tint neatly 

to the shapes required. The pencil must not be returned 

to repair omissions, as that would destroy the eyenness of 

tint ; the parts should be washed in with correctness at the 

fiffst. The pencil may then be carried across the shadow to 

ike shade of the flat stone and its shadow on the ground, 

with attention to the edges ; then the upper surfiice of the 

diagonally-placed stone, with its shade and shadow. If 

these spaces be well washed in, they will appear of one 

uniform power of tint. "When it is penectly diy, strengthen 

the tint in the saucer by an addition of colour from the 

cake ; this increase of power to the tint must be judged of 

by experience in its application over the tint first washed 

in. If the subject be examined, it will appear to consist of 

<hree gradations of tint ; that which has been spread is the 

first, as on the upper surface of the diagonally-placed stone ; 

the second gradation of tint appears on all the other shaded 

^arts, and the third gradation is confined to the shadows. 

The student will discover, that, if too much colour be added 

to the first tint, it would produce a harsh efiect ; and if too 

little be added, the efiect would be deficient : in either case, 

the due gradation would not be observed. Experiments 

may be miEule on a piece of paper, till the proper strength 

of the tint has been ascertained ; it may then be applied to 

ihe shades and shadows as before, but omitting the upper 

smfaoe of the diagonal stone. When this is perfectly (hy, 

the tint must be again strengthened to the third gradation 

of power, with the same precautions as before, and with it 

wash in the shadows, keeping the edges of this tint rather 

imtfain the boundaries of the preceding. 



The e£fS^ of these tints wiU be feeble or spMied; oioctixdh 
ing to the chosen power of the first tint ; but the truth of 
representation wiU appear only in the gradations of tint 
having been well chosen. With respect to Fig. 29, the ro«- 
tunditj will require some attention to the blending of the 
iint. To facilitate this operation, the student is recom- 
mended to put a second pencil on the end of the pencil- 
stick, which, being kept wet, can readily be turned to soften 
off the edge of a tmt washed in by the other pencil. 

After such a subject as this has been sketched, with a 
tint which may be called the first gradation, wash in the 
broader space of the acorn, and, turning the pendl quickly^ 
soften off the edge of the tint towards the middle ; then^ 
while all is wet, wash in the upper or narrower space, and 
soften it off toward the middle also. ' This, to be properly 
done, should leare a streak of clean paper on the most 
prominent part of the rotundity ; and towards each edge^ 
the tint should appear perfectly gradual and soft. Nothuig 
but practice can give the certainty of success in softening 
off; if too. much water be retained in the clean pencil, it is 
giyen out whenever it comes in contact with the tint, and 
prevents the softening of its edge ; if too little water be re^ 
iained, the pencil wiU not distribute the tint, and the edge 
will remain rugged. The appearance of roundness can be 
produced with a number of tints, each washed carefully 
within the boundaries of the preceding wash, so that the 
gradation is perfectly preserved ; but it is a tedious process, 
allied to what is called niggling. When the first tint shall 
have been washed in, the second degree of power must be 
washed on the lower or broad space of the acorn, and genthr 
touched along both edges, to preserve the gradation toward 
the Hght, and also that towards the reflected light. When 
dry, me third gradation of power may be touched along the 
shadow. The cup of the acorn requires similar treatment. 
J(f, when all is perfectly dry, the softening-off do not appear 
80 smooth as it should be, a smaller pencil, with a subdued 
«power of tint, may be neatly touched on such parts as appear 
.tmeven, or the effect of the roundness may be increasea by 
touching over the shades till perfect, remembering to pre- 
serve the degrees firom the high light, or dean paper, on the 
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promineni; par^ ^ the ;ico]bi» to ^e l]al£-tp:t| ibcn^ Itt^ &e 
shade, and thence ^ito.the reflected light he^eath, which itf: 
reliered by the ^troqg^ tint of the shadow. In t^e conreo^ 
tion of any errors that jnay be made in such sketches, the 
student wiH find great benefit, as each collection he maket 
w^l be apt to put him on his guard against similar exzoiB 
in his subsequent attempts. 

M(Mf, Balf-Tinty and Shade. 

Suppose such a scene as Fig. 17 to hare been sketched, 
and that the student is disposed to give effect to the outline hj-- 
afew tints : Let it be considered under what curcomstaBces of 
light it has been seen in nature, or under what circumstaaees 
it might be seen. Ima^e it an erening effect, the sun havw 
ing descended behind ue broad mass formed by the castle ani^ 
trees ; these, on different broken surfitces, constituting tW 
second plan ; beyond which is a mid-distance terminati^ in 
water and remote hills; the foreground composed dTa rude 
mass, with rock and bushes interspersed. With this oatlxae 
(he student is presumed to be familiar, and he will perceifie 
ihat, by placing the light behind the principal objects, aa- 
opposition wiU be established that must give a diaiaeta: i^ 
the whole. Thus, the principal will be in half-tint; iket 

Sfhi brightest behind the castle, and gradually subdued v 
on^ the distance ; the foreground powenul, so as to reheiv^ 
the half-tint of the principal, and oppose the distance: thaa 
the gradations or keeping wiU be preserved, and eS^^ 
giren to the subject. Taking the following hints, let 4iue 
student attempt the subject, urst on a small scale, to beeome. 
acquainted with the process, and afterwards on one muidii 
kxger, for improvement. With the first gradation of tint, as fay 
the preceding cases, commence at the top of the tower, aii4i 
proceed downwards by slow movements, so as to preserve thc^- 
outline, sweeping the pencil round the masses of foliage, and^ 
covering all the second plan, including the small tree wh)dk<* 
projects upon the distance ; continue we wash over the ioat^j 
^ound, except the edge where the pieces of rock are ^Lku^edir 
Uiese may be omitted, to relieve the mass &om the e/eemi/f 
plan. When the tint is dry, make the second gacaj^tiw.^) 
strength, and wash over again the trees and the ^ow44lil^ 



^rlibh A6y are aitttated Their'leg&i on tib 1?S on'tfiiig 
ftregrotind, aiid trash oiner the mass till williin^ little of th'e^ 
lights which Trere left tmtouched with tlie first wash, JUj 
thede lights, and in repetitions of wash' towaircU thejm, he.. 
OKT^ttl not to let any perpendicolar shapes iappear ; om . 
{fttMODiscuous irregularity of form will hetter express rugged, ; 
ness of surface. When this is diy, reduce a little of the 
first tint with water, and wash in fte dia^t hills ; then 
reduce the tint yet more, and with it wash in the space frr 
the sky. As this may represent clouds, an even tiit is,, 
not ©f material consequence ; the pencil therefore should 
bare less tint in it than usual. Begin at the angle on the left ; 
heaii^) and wash over the space, leaving such parts untouched, i^ 
as fancy may select, occasionally touching the extrei]ae point , 
of the pencil in the pure water, so that the tint may he- ^ 
oome still weaker as it approaches the part just above the \ 
cttttle. If this be well ^one^ whatever may be the forms - 
left Unftonched in the sky, the appearance will be that of 
a tight or tender tint getting gradually weaker in a dia- ] 
gonal direction towards the chief light behind the castle. ^ 
X£ it have not this appearance, retouch the tint along the 
D^er part with tender tints, so* as to produce no harshness 
jkft unseemly forms, imtil the gradation firom the angle on 
the left to the chief light is produced. The pieces of rock 
and rough surface of the foregronnd may require to have a, 
few strong spots or touches, to force it in firont of the se- 
o6nd plan. 

• In this state the drawing would exhibit some effect, and^ 
i6ight receive any additional washes or touches that may^ 
bfe suggested by Ihe taste or the judgment of the student., 
.After obtaining a knowledge of the distribution of the tint* . 
ik their gradations, let the subject be drawn again con- . 
aiderably larger, and let the student investigate the gene- 
ral principle which regulates the proposed effect, and refieet , 
oH each particular part of the process, so as to comprehend . 
the motive for every application of tint. When the tints 
are washed in, let the drawing be placed at some distance, 
mftiere it can all be seen at once, without the surrounding . 
defects interfering with the view. At this due removal| . 
iMkk is regulated by the size of the drawing, the gradations 
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.^ipiTse^ess or. inaeouracj; If the drawing be iaTge, the flat 
tints fm the second pkua ivill tamely express masses of ibH- 
i^ge, or the uoion of many trees, and the castle will re<|tdre 
«opie ch^i^acteristic marlongs. The black-lead pencil tnay 
ha used npon the tint to indicate a variety of form on the 
jtuildqig^ or to separate the mass into trees' of nations 
he^ght;^)! and these, will serye as guides for the introduction 
oj^ repetition of wash or touch. This proceeding implies 
i^nisk^ and may be carried to the extent dictated: by the judg- 
ment of the student ; but it must oyer be home in mind that 
breadth of effect is injured by erery addition that disturbs a 
mass. Variety may be introduced^ so as to attack a mono- 
tonous space or mass, without destroying it. Whenever it 
appears that more is required to complete the drawing, and 
the improYcment is not suggested by a glance, desist imme- 
diately ; put the drawing on one side, and engage on some- 
thing else. In a few days, on recurring to the subj^t, it 
will be seen with a ^' fresh eye ;" new ideas will arise ; a 
UtUe will be added, or a little power will be reduced, so as 
tp^effeot an improvement whidi no straining of the facul- 
^^ in the former instance could hare produced. A draw- 
ing may thus be subjected to frequent revision, and assisted 
^ the advancing judgment shall direct. 
\ Suppose such a subject as Fig. 16 be sketched, for tliie 
purpose of study in breadth of light, the opposite of tite 
last effect : Let a tint be made less powerful than the first 
jp^lation •— • such a tint as might represent clouds t^at 
were not gloomy — and with it wash over the space for the 
fiky, preserving the forms of the trees, and softening off the 
jiint in a diagonal, direction, so as to leave the' light along 
the horizon, with the greatest breadth on the right. When 
dry, repeat a few washes on the angle towards the lefl and 
jalong the top, so as to produce a gradation of power firom 
the top to the horizon, and it vdll give the effect of retiriibg 
.or keeping. If the tint has not heea washed in with tv&t- 
ness, endeavour to convert any conspicuous form int6'^ 
cloudy by picking in on its edges a corresponding tiiit;'^^ 
as to make it form part of anouier more appropriate' Efh^if^. 
^Xhen> with that.power of tint, considered as the first graaa- 



jtion, Goi^zn^&eeat a pftrt not m Mgh bs 'th«f g&hl^'t^ ttt^ 
cottage, upon the trees, with an irregddr fotm, distinct ftkiHi 
a straight linei and continue the tint oree the tre^^ benehtH, 
to the line of ground on which the cottage stands. Beg^ 
again at the lower part of the base beneath th6 cottage, and 
wash in the tint up to where the ground line before men- 
tioned joins the boundary of the subject, and continue to 
wash in the tint, in agreement with the form of an indicated 
path to the cottage door, and so across to the mass of fore- 
ground and bush on the right. When all is perfectly dr^, 
make the second gradation of power in tint, and wash oy^ 
the lower portion of the trees close to the cottage, with the 
space before washed in, obserring not to let it approach the 
edges of the previously washed tint, lest the shapes should 
appear harsh, particularly on the bush opposed to the light 
horizon. It must be obserred, that the power which was 
required to separate masses in outline, ceases to be proper 
on the application of tint, as there is no decided outUne in 
pature. With the tint of the second gradation, wash in the 
door, the window, the shade of the roof with its shadow, 
and the shade side of the chimney. Then, with the third 
gradation of power, wash in the foreground and the lower 
part . of the bush, with the precautions before mentioned. 
When dry, place the drawing at a due distance, according 
to its size ; and obserre, if the effect be that of a cottage 
in a mass of light, that the gable end cannot properly re- 
ceive the same degree of illumination as the roof and the 
3ide where the window is ; it will therefore be proper to 
wash over it a tint that will keep it in its place. The stu- 
dent must reflect, that, as the light is concentrated, by the 
illumination from the right being poured upon the cottage, 
its relieving mass of half-tint will be lighter than on other 
occasions ; therefore a tint lighter than the clouds will lye 
gufficient to detach it from the brighter side, without de- 
stroying the mass of light in which the cottage is placed. 
^. in me case of the preceding subject, any repetition of 
wash or touch that may seem to be required should be 
,^ded, being careful to preserve the intended effect. A littte 
jHcactice will teach that the trees should be drversifled with 
tender tints, so as not to destroy the mass of 'light; that 
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AtoMthe horison; that the ground on whidbf the cottag€^ 
nfymd^maisf be broken or enridied with characteristic forms; 
^d that^ the foreground may be touched with a power th<afe 
shall judidously detadi it from the 9econd plan. 
' The studj of breadths of light and shade will instmct 
the student in those principles by which such effects m^^ 
be produced. It will effectually teach that simpUci^ 
possesses a ehann to render a subject intelligible, and thai^ 
ai number of scattered lights, shades, and touches, are pro- 
motive of confusion. Therefore, in the examinations of 
drawings, during the progress of retouching, if a part aj^e^, 
too light, or another part too dark, so as to produce the 
^ect of spaUiness^ coyer such part with the fingars, an^ 
imagine the appearance with any proposed alteration ; if an. 
improvement be suggested, at once adopt it, and examine 
again ; always paying attention to preserration of the masses^ 
on which both simplicity and effect depend. It bas often 
likeen remarked, ^er the eye and the mind hare been 
engaged on a drawing for some time, that they do not de* 
teict Siults, which, on a subsequent inspection, instantly be* 
cpme obaerrable. This generally happens when the drawing 
has been kept too near the eye, while th^ tints and touche/f 
TBiexe applied ; a practice which almost ensures an inoon*- 
sistency in the effects of the yaiious parts of a drawing. If 
the sketch be r^noyed to a greater distance, and viewed 
l^mder a variety of lights, while the judgment is carefully 
eixercised upon it, the faults in question wiU probably be 
detected at once. While undergoing this critical revisioUi 
a drawing should be ascertained to have one principal liffhty 
while the subordinate lights.diminish in brilliancy, in pro- 
portion ag they are removed from the principal. Masses 
of shade should decrease in power of tint, conformable to 
their degrees of remoteness. These are essential to keeping 
and effect. Jdakingrout, or marking, more than the respeor 
tive distances require ; touches, which are inappropriate ; of 
harshness of any description, are all departures from the 
principles of the art, and deviations from natural appeaj^r 
llAoes* Although. effects may be observed in nature at vwr 
(IRQ^/v»rith{ tl^se rules, such, for instancci as light sc^tliei^ 



equally bw fk^ foreground and the mid-di^tanc^ '0*^er 
trhole scene being beneath a glare of gonshine, or in ^hadk 
by the clouded state of the atmosphere ; yet these are effecti^ 
lifeiauited for pictorial delineation, because they are deficient 
in what constitutes beauty and attraction in the art 
- The student wiU have observed how essential a skv is in 
p^ttng effect to a drawing. The great variety of formsy 
lights, half^tints, and shades, the storm, the distant' fall-« 
ing shower, mid other incidental effects, which the atmo- 
sphere presents to the view, should always be regarded ^nth 
attention, not only because advantage may be taken of sucif 
diversity for powerful contrast, but because a well-armnged- 
sky is a beautiful portion of a landscape. The repetition ol 
tender washes over each other may be justified only in the^ 
eiideavour to obtain that tenderness and delicacy of tints 
which are conducive to faithful representation of clouds ; 
for continuing to wash the same tint in successive applioa- 
tions, will poduce an effect that is termed woolly^ from itsr 
being deficient in that sharpness or spirit which is obtained 
hf a few decided tints applied in just gradations. These 
Varieties may be adapted to the nature of the scene, and 
iDay, by their judicious contrasts of form and tint, confari- 
bfrtte very materially to the general effect of a subject, as rA 
a stormy sky, bright horizons, and beams of light. The 
effect of moonlight may readily be given by strong tints; 
softened off in the circular direction of the moon, and re-t 
peated till the gradation is obtained ; then give a wash ove* 
the whole sky. Take out the clouds to a half-tint by dab-^ 
bing, and take out the moon to the clean paper, with crumbd 
of bread. A few catching lights on the clouds near the mooii 
may be taken out, but made less bright than the moon. 

If a subject be nndertaken of a large size, the washing hi 
of broad spaces will be facilitated if the surface of the paper 
be damped with a sponge and water just before washing iii 
the tint; this, by preventing the quick absorption, con- 
tributes to the smoothness or evenness of a tint. If, aftef 
%]ie b^foad tints are washed in, there appear to be an unequal 
distribution, sponging may be resorted to ; but it must b0 
refiieihbered, that, where a tint is required to be given ift 
itB-cleamesS| it can never be produced so well as by a deatf 
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%it properly aistributed on the unmjured surfiwe of die bert 
drawing-paper. ^ - , ..i 

■ Fig. 30 is intended to illuatrate tkeperspectiTe of bmW- 
ings when near the Bpectator, and the effect of li^t and shade 
under such a circumstance. The horizontal line ia af ■—■^ »* 



3-7tha of the height of the subject, and the station ia taken 
to the right of the centre, that the larger space may be ^en 
to the more int«re8ting side of the building. The steps and 
the recesses of the windows are parallel to the base, and all 
the other lines terminate in the point of sight on the ascent of 
the sixth step. The student is recommended to obserre, 
that when, such a scene is studied from nature, nothing can 
excuse inattention to outline, and nothing palliate n^ect 
of perspectiTo. The d^^ee of light and »iade to be giiep 



to Aucb a subjeet may be suge^Bted by tbe pasticnlar st^te .of 
tbe atmospbere, tbe bour of tbe day, or otber accidental 
eircmnstanoes at tbe time "wben tbe sketcb is taken; but, 
if no impressions bave been left on tbe mind to £ctate 
any pecubar treatment, sometbing bke tbe effect of Fig. 30 
may be produced, in wbicb tbe principal ligbt is from tbe 
window, near tbe centre of tbe subject ; to preserre it so, 
tbe opening at tbe top is subdued witb a graduated tint, 
and tbe nearest aperture is rendered subordinate by tlie in- 
troduction of bgbt foliage. Tbe perpendiculars of tbe steps 
are in baif-tint, and tbe wall opposite to tbe windows is re- 
duced to unobtrusiyeness, by tbe marking of tbe stonework, 
9nd a bgbt tint. Tbe strength of tbe masses of sbade is in- 
creased as tbe foreground is approacbed, and tbe ligbtness 
of toucb is regulated by tbe degree of remoteness to wbicb 
it is appHed. 

Suppose a scene similar to this to bare been sketcbed, 
and copied from tbe sketcb-book, witb sixteen or eigbteen 
incbes for its base, upon tbe drawin^board, witb a due 
attention to outline and perspectiye : Prepare a bair-pen- 
cil, by burning off its fine point in tbe fiame of a piece 
of bgbted paper ; witb tbis, in a tint of tbe first gradation, 
let the markings of the stonework be drawn in entirely by 
tbe band ; no straigbt-edge nor compasses are now to be 
used. A bttle care will be required to preyent tbe draw- 
ing from bearing tbe appearance of baying been ruled ; this 
may be preyented by breaking and spotting occasionally, in 
agreement witb tbe forms, and by obserying to keep all 
tbe edges of tbose parts wbicb project towards tbe ligbt, 
less powerfully expressed tban tbe others in sbade. When 
these are dry, msS^e a bgbt tint, only sufficiently powerful 
to subdue the subordinate lights, or merely a remoye from 
white; and witb a flat pencil wash oyer the whole sub- 
ject, except tbe high bgbt on tbe aperture near tbe centre ; 
by tbis the principal bgbt will baye been determined. 
When tbe wash has become dry, make a tint, whiob) 
wbateyer power be taken, must be considered tbe first 
gradation ; remembering, that, if too strong, tbe effect will 
be harsh ; if too feeble, it will be insipid : witb this, wash 
in all the parts wbicb are not fronting the light, sueb as 'tiie 
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Mfi^^ii^ljfiilard 10&' the stepd, t]^e ibik^en .recesses of Ihe • wiatf 
$n¥V4>^^Vl^^^^^^^i^ paxtSy of course: this ^nil giye-tte 
j^nii^timt^oif'tbe TSttfajeot. Thezi, with the second gradation 
Q£i1iiiit^;iii!Sisblin the. roof a&dshade^des of the suppoorts^and 
x^toueb where an intrease of powiec is required; olaeniDg to 
keep Ike ptot tlpietween the vnndows lesspowerfol^ to pre««. 
-^^t.it frpmbeootmiiig too obtmsive between the prindpaL 
s^d ^aboiifdina£e lights. Then, with the third ^adatian of 
t§iii^ wash. in those parts which are most in shade, with at*« 
^tjwui to the preseryation of distances, so that the greatest 
i^ength is on the support in £ront on the left ; the nexfc 
degree of strength on the roof most opposed to the light, and 
the third degree of strength on the angle on the left bejosd 
t]ie '.step^. 'ih.e washing-in of these tmts, which determine 
Hj^. light and shade of the subject, should be airanged in 
their repetitions, so that the edges of each tint may be seen ; 
i^ i^ a style which impHes a perfect knowledge of the effect 

goposed at the outset, and is full of spirit and character, 
owever, till the student can by jpractice dispense with 
l^bouar, and banish the appearance of it, he must proceed to 
z^at washes where they may be required, and then retouidft 
the .characteristic markings, so as to give a spirit consistent 
iK^th the keeping of the subject. 

..In such studies, the student will learn to appreciate the 
rounded point of the pencil, which is so well calculated ito 

SVe firmness and decision, and he will also be apt to acquire 
^. j&eedom of touch and power of effect, which the use of 
such a pencil rarely fails to confer. As to l^e exact degree 
of obtuseness to which he should bring his pencil, it is dif- 
Qcult to lay down rules : in this, as in many other matters, 
hp must exercise his discretion, the whole object bein^ 
gained if he only produces the desired results, in the cha-^ 
lacter and effect of his drawing. 

) The art of washing in tints is presumed to have been; 
acquired befi^re the student has adyanced to this part 436 
his course. It will therefore be well if he oocasionally v^^ 
kx to the characters of foliage, and with the pointless penciL 
IKractise the expression, of each in the yarious gradations «£ 
tints. , Suppose a tree to form part of a subject, and ths^ ilsr 
dliaracter is required to be shown, let the predominating 



Bourses be • fetched sliglidj^ ; tken - matk tlb:^ wtpp^ttiii'^ 
stems, the pny^cting braticbes, and tliiose wldcbi^^est^ti^ 
laterally; next eiie^tly indicate >tlie srmalkir masses «UB 'tb^ 
incline to either side, upwards, or do\mw£ffdg. Bxamine the" 
triiDie when sketched ; see that all hav« been disposed natu^ 
wdly, that the smaller divisions - appear tfrce, and that the ge-J 
Aesral effect of the outline is graceful. Eigid adherence to the 
Xoiin of a tree is never exacted ; but a tree in a drawing isf 
always expected to excite ideas of a pleasing nature r it is> 
therefore incumbent on the student to observe the fr^edomT 
and luxtiiiance of nature in the disposition of foliage, m 
VreJl as the degrees of illumination which the different parts 
receive. 

Whatever may be the power of tint required, make a few' 
trials of the character on a piece of waste paper with dif^ 
ferent pencils, for with the same action they will produce 
Tery different appearances on the paper; for instance, a^ 
swan-quilled pencil with a fine point, if moved in the man- 
ner by which the small writing w'b are made, will described 
a character like the angular or serrated indications of the' 
eak ; a pencil with a burnt or worn point, if moved in the 
same manner, will describe a character more smooth and 
round, like the elm. "When the character and tint have 
been determined, commence where the forms can be com- 
mtinicated with the greatest ease, which is generally on the' 
right ; observe the inclinations of the boughs in the sketchy 
and turn the drawing in any direction by which the same 
esrpression of character may be given with equal facility;- 
Where the branches project on the sky, let the pencil be neaily 
exhausted, or adopt a weaker tint ; in this manner proceed, 
joatil all the half'-tint be covered. Then observe if the tree be 
ef a circular form, or such as to require light, shade, and re* 
fleeted light ; in which case repeat the adopted characteristie 
markings on the shade-side of its masses or branches. If 
llie tree be such as to admit of the branches of the opposite 
side being seen through the openings in front, let those' 
ibarldngs be tenderly expressed, with attention to their in- 
clinations. Then, respecting the masses of Hght, the same 
iiieas which regulated the lead-*pencil sketches at Figures 26 ' 



atid'S?) 'ni^y lieref be ptkrsned, \fj markings wliidi shorvr a 
kiikd of eentre wh^ice they" hare extended towards ^e^ 
l^nndaries. When all the parts shall hare beai thui3 ar- 
nmged, eonsider the situation of the tree, and the degree 
of ught or of half'-tint it shonld have, as forming part of 
the general effect of the drawing, and tint it with the 
power required. In this state it may remain until all 
the Other tints shall have been washed in, and the drawing 
placed l^her off for critical inspection. The tree will now 
be seen as a part of the landscape ; where it is too feeble, 
strengthen it by repeatiag the characteristic markings ; whert» 
it is too strong, take-cnjA carefully; where the markings may 
appear too formal, destroy that appearance by dotting b^ 
tween, or by waving over the markings with proper power 
of tints. This process may be continued till a consider^ 
able degree of finish be communicated, remembering that 
the portion be given to each plan, whidi is consistent with 
its situation in the landscape. 

It must on all occasions be remembered that the appearance 
of labour should be avoided ; and, therefore, the simplest 
means by which the desired effect can be produced is the 
best. The power to accomplish this is acquired by observing 
natural objects imder the various effects of light and shades 
The value of such intercourse with existing objects is ad- 
mitted, but its real amount is never known by a student. 
imtU he has proved it by experience. An Anecdote ^ 
point may be here related : — ^A young lady, supposed to 
possess considerable ability, had produced drawings which 
were much admired, for she had assiduously copied nu- 
merous prints and drawings, so as to be enabled to pre- 
sent a large portfolio for the amusement of her Mends. 
One of these requested as a fisivour that she would make 
a drawing to illustrate a particular occurrence. The sub- 
ject was a common stile with a foot-step, and a bramMe 
projecting over the upper rail, on which was to be sus- 
pended a handkerchief. It seems that, in crossing this stile, 
which separated two fields, the bramble had caught the hand- 
kerchief, and the heedless bearer passed on without it; tfle 
contents of a letter which was folded ia the handkereM<6f 
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wesce of impoxtaace to tlie fiiend who was mi^us to^Dosr 
ses$ the drawing. The young lady accordingly proceeded 
to work; but before the drawing was presented, an artist 
was feyoured with a sif ht of it. He complimented her care 
in the finish ; then mildly pointed out a little error in per^ 
spectiye, and another little mistake in the light and shade* 
She listened, thanked him, and resolved to suc^'ect her draw- 
ing to a test of a different kind. Haying ascertained the 
situation of the real scene from her friend, who had hitherto 
only described it, she proceeded thither, and, taking her 
place before the stile, caused a bramble to be projected as 
she imagined it to haye been on the late occasion. Then com- 
paring her drawing with what she saw, she was astonished at 
the deviatiom from Bimplidty and truth, of which she had 
been guilty. From that time taste and judgment became more 
eyident in her drawings than the high finish on which she had 
previously relied. It may be said to eyery student, " go 
and do likewise," and the results will be similar. Afrer 
a little knowledge of outline and perspectiye, with the use 
of the pencil in tints, what should prevent the student from 
taking the sketch-book, pencils, and cake of tint, with two 
phials of water, and a plate for a palette, to copy, in the 
groves, or in the fields, some of the countless objects pre^ 
sented to the inquirer after truth ? By such a course, he 
would learn more of the value of perspective, and become 
better skilled in outlines and tints, tlum is possible by any 
other means. 

STYLES AKD MODES OF TREATMENT. 

Drawings of natural scenery may be executed in different 
styles and modes of treatment, and may be agreeably varied, 
according to effects produced by the sun's light and other 
atmospheric influences. These transitory effects, as ahready 
mentioned, are veiy valuable in drawing, and should be 
noted down in the sketch-book, either for present or sub- 
^equent use. Examples of three opposite effects and modes, 
of treatment are given in Figures 31, 32, and 33; the scene; 
being an old abbey, and the station of tiie draughtsman in: 
each case the same. The outline is sketched according tp, 
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tliit^ditvatMiu^pTevian^ given, as limpiy aa potsiUt, liSb- 
quti' a^'KoiJdnga Trhick are not essential to-fonn OTdi»^ 
ntat^< ..■■■■ 

IaiF^.3], the aliadN are given ^rith s few Ught tints, 
tb« po^mr b«ng confined to the foreground, whii£ h» the 



effiiet of directing die eye to the prindpal in a treadfli of 
light iHnmined % the morning sua from the right. Tke 
treatment of such a simple subject, in order to produce a 
httppy efi^, ought to be in agreement with the cahn &Bd 
btigat ^laractei of the Bcene. ' ' ' 
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Fig. 32 represents the clibcypoitiaUy iUoDiinated^' tlM' 
broad ehadowB being occasioned byaetonny ati»os]»bei«:)> 
a gleam of simsliine is therefore thrown on the upper-pflivi 
tian of the building ; and to prevent the cliief ' li^t trom 
beocHning on isolated spot, a few sabordinate light»;aiQ 



cast on the gronnd in two places, and a little in the Ay; , 
tliese h'ghts also gnstain th6 principal, and ^aerre an , 
agreement irith natural, thoufrh acadent^, eSect. SncU . 
a, mode of treatment, as exhibiting a more complicated 
style,*Trould be esteemed superior to that of.jtte preceding ' 
aketcb. 



69 vrjl-wiMj jitm ferspec^tb. ' 

-Tig. '33 rep'Ments the abbe^in a Vcaddi of half-tint and 
tbade, Be opposed to the Inght glow of &e setting edd, 
vrhich, irithout disturbing the mass, glances on a few prck- 

Etiona, and causes a reflected lieht on the ground, nrhidi 
aka the monotony that would otherwise predominate. 



The treatment of the snbject in this manner would exhibit 
a dMiendence on boldness of oppositioD, and would be ap- 
preciated in proportion to the ideas which might be excited 
of the cahn grandeur of the scene. 

The difference of treatment exemplified in these G«reral 
effects, is not more striking than that which may be 



prodipjQed in landscape Goinpositjpn, by the foj^vr judg- 
ment of tlie artist. The pieoe may be delinealfed .in H 
fonnal, a picturesque, or a beautiful style. For instance^ 
suppose a scene to consist of a rustic bridge, beneath 
the arch of which a rivulet mmmurs along its pebbly 
bed; above and beyond the bridge, on the opposite side 
of the liver, a cottage embosomed in trees; on the near 
side, a road or broad pathway winding to the bridge ; and 
numerous wild plants enriching the bank of the rivulet 
and the fore^ound. This simple rural scene can be drawn 
with such mmute attention to aU the regular forms, as to 
excite an idea that the workmen had just completed the 
buildings. The trees can be drawn with formal observance 
of stem and foliage ; the water can be drawn so as to seem 
flowing along; the banks represented smooth, as if recently 
mowed ; the pathway neatly swept, and all in a breadth of 
light, or rather as if the light operated equally on all parts 
of th^ subject. This would be acknowledged a likeness of 
the-spot, but at the same time it would be considered as 
extremely tame and insipid. 

The same scene could be drawn in a iree and bold style, 
vnthout descending to the use of so much precision and 
minuteness. The trees could be drawn as if gently agitated 
by the wind, and the smoke from the cottage chimney 
passing amid the foliage. A ray of light could i}lume 
part of the bridge and the cottage, in a pleasing breadth 
and form, which could be relieved by a deep-toned hill 
in the rear; the pathway and the banks could be drawn 
mth a wUd mtricacy ; the riyulet could be giren as spark- 
ling amid the stones, over and around which it meandered ; 
and the foreground could be touched with abruptnesjs and 
spirit, corresponding with the character of the subject. This 
also would be recognised as a representation of the scene ; 
but the infusion of what might be termed the picturesque, 
would excite attention and produce applause. 

The same scene could be drawn with a graceful sweep of 
line, and contrast of light and shade, interesting from its 
truth and beauty. The trees could be luxuriantly project- 
'ing their branches over the cottage ; the rivulet could be 
gently winding along, reflecting the bridge and objects 
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above ; the sky could be serene, enlirened bj fleecy clouds ; 
the banks could be enriched with plants of the shoivy kind, 
u\, conformity with the scene ; the pathway could be graced 
with groups of elegant females and their companions enjoy- 
ing a rural walk ; the whole could be adorned with acces- 
sories so judiciously arranged as to cast a charm over the 
scene, giving to it that variety which causes the eye to pass 
from object to object with increasing delight. This scene 
would eJso I?e recognised as feithful ; but its representation ; 
of a6y particular spot would be forgotten amid the assem- 
blage of pleasurable sensations which the characteristics of 
the beautiful would excite in the mind of a spectator. These 
examples of the various styles may assist in impressing upon 
the mind of the student how much will depend on taste and 
judgment in representing the most commonplace view from 

nature.* 

• 

* Hr Hay, !n hSa work on Harmonious Colouring, from wbiclx we hare al- 
ready presented a quotation, mentions, for the benefit of tbose young mechanies 
who are studying ornamental design with a regard to their professions, that, 
after becoming acquainted with theprhiciples of perspective and light and shade, 
attention should bis directed to the study of the best examples oi ancient and 
modem ornament that can be procured. ' ' But flowers," he proceeds to say, ** are 
your best practice, as you will now have obtained freedom of execution. To 
those who have gained a facility in copying the beautiful forms which prevail in 
the vegetable kingdom, and who have had such instructions in the use of water- 
odonts as may enable them to copy individual flowers with ease, I would reoom- 
mend the acquirement of a thorough knowledge of the laws of harmonious 
ooloudpg. They wiU then be able to group and arrange flowers in the most 
agreeable and effective manner in r^pard to colour, as their previous experience 
must have taught them to accomplish in combination of form. 

Dr Tire says, that * the modes in which taste is cultivated at Lyons deserve par* 
tSculor study and imitation in this country. Among the weavers of the place, 
the children, and all persons busied in devising patterns, much attention is 
devoted to every thing in any way connected with the beautiful, either in 
•figure or colour. Weavers may be seen in their holiday leisure gathering flowers, 
and groui>ing them in the most engaging combinations. They are continually 
suggesting new designs to their employers, and are thus the fruitful source (^ 
«legaut patterns.' Hence the French flower patterns are remarkably free from 
incongruities, being copied from nature with sdontifio precision. 

iJl these facilities for the improvement of our fancy manufactures are within 
the reach of the most humble. The pursuit of such a course of study as I have 
'endeavoured to point out, would not only augment their sources of innocent plea- 
sure, but lead them to other Instructive pursuits. The youth, in searching for 
4he most gracefhl and picturesque plants in nature's most profuse and wildest 
productions, would be naturally led to conmience the study of botany ; for he 
vould then have some interest in the inquiry. And it may be easily imagined 
with what avidity the more advanced would add to his knowledge of that pleadng 
adenoe, or the gratification he would derive from the s^udy and practice of hor- 
tioultofe. 

I need scaicoly point out the odT&ntages to be derived froai the cultirationi of 
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PIGTJUfiS. ' ' 

A knowledge of drawing tlie human figure is to "be gained ^ 
by a careful study of the outlines of the different parts com- 
posing fhe trunk, limbs, and members. All such integral 
portions of the human figure, if time and other circimi- 
stances permit, may be first studied firom casts conve- 
niently placed on the table, so as to giye a facility to the 
hand in this department of sketching.* It must, how- 
erer, be borne in. mind, that exercises of this nature, under 
the guidance of a master, do not obviate the necessity for 
studying the human figure firom life ; neither do they super- 
sede the acquisition of a knowledge of figure-drawing on a 
sxnsiHl scale, for the purpose of ornamenting and giving effect 
to a scene fi*om nature. The introduction of human 
figures is of considerable utility in. drawing a landscape, 
in order to serve 'as a scale by wjiich a spectator may 
know the probable measur^nents of objects iefer which the 
figures are situated ; figures also give ariimafidn to a scene, 
and, by the touches of light or of dark which they jus- 
tifiably offer, conmiunicate valuable relief to a mass, or 
assist in the keeping of the subject. For an example 
of these uses and e&cts, we refer to Figures 30, 31, 32, 

flowers by those engaged in designing ornamental patterns. Hie prodnctlons of a 
well-moimged flower-gaiden to such wotild be, in my opinion » of more real nti* 
lity, as olyccts of stud^, than the contents of the Loavre. In those productiana 
of nature they will find the most exquisite beauty and elegance of form, and, 
eren in single flowers, the most perfect combinations of colouring. 

In saying that the study of such subjects is of more utility to the onuuneatflA 
designer than that of those great works of art which have been the admiration 
of ages, I do not mean^ to underralue the benefit ttiat any one, and especially the 
artist, may derive from studying works of this description. I am aware that 
' the eye has its principle of correspondence with what Is just, beautiful, and ele- 
gant, and that it acquires, like the ear, an habitual delicacy, and answers, with 
the same provisions, to the finest impressions. Being therefore versed in the 
works of the best masters, it soon learns to distinguish true impressibns from 
false, and grace from affectation.* I have therefore not the least doubt, that 
those who have risen to some degree of eminence as ornamental designers, woulfl 
Tcap great benefit in attaii^ng a knowledge of the vfirious styles ai^d subtleties Of 
colouring, by carefully studying and copying, in masses of colour alone, the best 
woirks of art to which they can get access^ and applying these arrangements to 
the particular figures of their patterns." 

'(^Stucco casts of figures and their subordinate parts may be had from differHit 
manufacturers of models of this description tn London, Edinburgh, and ottisr 
lAijetowns. 

F 
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83, and 36, in all which, human figures are introduced. 
Kg. 34 conveys a suflEicient knowledge of a mode of sketch- 
ing the human figure for purposes of this description. 
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The height of a figure is eight times that of its head ; half 
its height is at the lower part of the hody ; a quarter of its 
height is at the knee. This division of the human figure can 
reaioily he put on the memory by the following method : Draw 
a perpendicular line, then divide it into eight equal parts ; give 
one toT the head, and, placing dots at each part in succession, 
give a second part for the breast, a third part for the centre of 
me abdomen, a fourth part for the lower portion of the body, 
a fifth part for the midway of the thigh, a sixth part just be- 
neath the knee, a seventh part just beneath the calf of the leg, 
and the eighth part to the sole of the foot. The shoulders 
are two heads in width ; the elbow is a head and a half firom 
the shoulder ; and the arm, with straightened fingers, is 
three heads and a half fi-om the shoulder; that is, the 
fingers will reach down to the fifth division of the perpen- 
dicular. The measurements of the human figure, according 
to the highest standards of art, are exceedingly minute ; but 
such are not necessary where a mere sketch of the form is 
required to enHven a landscape. 
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Fig. 35 exhibits the mode of ascert^uiiig the hei^fa of 
figures, wherever they may be placed in a. scene, according 
to ihe rules of peTEpective. A ii a figme on the base linet 

PJ»39. 



the eyes determine the height of the horizontal line H. 
Draw the visual rays from the head and feet of the figoie A. 
to the point of sight P, and the receding diminutions ara 
determinedgSuppogingthespacetobealeTelsurface. Where 
the situation of a figure is below the TiBual rays, as B, draw 
a parallel line from the feet of the figure towiffds the ray, 
and raise the perpendicular line B. Now, the measurement 
between the tisu^ rays at B is the height of the figure re- 
quired. When the situations of figures are above the rays, 
as at C and D, draw the parallels and the perpendiculars to 
their intersections beneath the elevations, and the measure- 
ments between the -visual rays at G and D will give the 
respective heights of the figures required. The figure E 
being on a. level with the t^se, a pmallel line drawn from 
the lower ray will determine the height of a figure so si- 
tuated. 

AJtRANOEMENT AND EFFECT. 

The following subject is introduced for the purpose of ' 
finally directing attention to an arrangement of the respeo- 
tive parts in a landscape, so as to produce a combined effect. 



^ luuwnro i;nt KnuFBonrB. 

Tit9 invMtigMioix.of suoh. a picture may tend to awaluB 
ideas of oowi^atioiiB, owouhona, and contrasU, whiclL ai« 
xajarahta in diBwiB^Bud lead tho roiad to obsetre tliem a* 
they ^ist in natnia 



The dravring of this subject is jndidonsly varied ^bA 
pleasingly contrasted. The perpendicular and horizontal 
Sues of tLe IjuUdiitgs ^e increased in their tcspeCUve 



eflfects, bybeJug imlike tile circular and angtdat fottnjj 
of the trees and the precipices; they also cfihibit a con^^ 
trast of smoothness to loughness. The hilk iii tlie ^* 
tance are opposed to the level grounds^beneath, cmd, by 
theJatrckduction g£ a inoimtain, the-subject assumes a pyra- 
midical fonn, with a vaijety of Hne that increases the interest 
of tjbe scene. The middle ground is diversified -with forms 
that^ contribute to give the most effectual opposition to tluose 
morerjemote.. The. horizontal lines of the water are con- 
tTBfited by the, clustering forms of the foliage, while the 
bojl^er and. angular: forms ~ assumed by broken grounds 
COTFored with plants, com^pire. to parove that the outSne had 
bee^ studied wi4li attention 'by Poussin, from whose works 
it i^ selected ^x the sake of example. The scene may or 
jo^y not have been preseatedito his eye; but nature is 
nowhere outraged ; and thelines haive been assembled with 
judgment, and )!jriA. attention to the rules of £fft. 

.On. investigating the Hght and sh^de of this subject, the 
«tud^t will perdeive. that the |)dnoipal light is thrown on 
the building, 160 as to ^termme a striking principal. The 
subordinate lights are scatl«red> on the ground, on the fall 
of WjatoF, on; the summit of the mountain, on the rocks be- 
neath, and on »«mall portion in the distance. These both 
oiiliyen and detach the parts with due regard to the ap- 
pearances of nature,, and thus givegreat value to the chief 
lig^t, by judiciously sheading its harmonising assistants. A 
def ^ of tone is given to iho groui&d 2^ it descends to the 
w^er, acrOsdi which it is^ spsead, becoming lighter as it ad- 
vances to the front. This mass of shade has an effect ihat 
casta off tibu». distance, and finely relieves ^e principal light; 
a portion of jQm shade .is consistently continued along the 
b^iik^ thereby detaching and giving increased interest to the 
vajifiedj lights surrounding the cmef^ and connecting the 
breadth of shade by, skiMol gradations with the power of the 
foreground. The tones, l^yond the principal object, are 
ananged in such, manner as to give value to each other ; here 
and l£ere receiving touches of light and shade, consi3tent 
with their degree of distance, and in strict coni^ormi^y with 
beautiful nature and the principles of imitative art. ' ' 

The effect of thi^^ scene is that of elegant siinplieity, Being 
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%'itdMtii1& of^e rural and ihe beautiful, wUcIi never fails 

^0' excite a calm gratification. The rural and tlie beautiful 
form, perhaps, that assemblage which the student most pro- 

3>bt>ly will feel the greatest pleasure in studying, and from 
which the greatest degree of satis&ction may be derived 
in the pursuit of landscape drawing. 

It may be proper to state, that, in selecting scenes from 
nattzre, the e:q>anse of vision, or sixty degrees, will often 
include more of the scenery surrounding an object than is 
Tequired. On such occasions the boundary Imes may b^ 
placed at pleasure, or so as to give the best effect to ihe 
principal. When a more expansive view is required to be 
taken than is contained within sixty degrees, the station 
becomes a pivot from which a succession of sketches, each 
cdxty degrees of expanse, are to be taken. Thus any por^ 
tion, or the whole circle, may be completed, forming what is 
termed a Panorama; always remembering that the points 
of sight and vanishing points are on the same horizontal^ 
line. Foregrounds may be added at pleasure; yet they 
should be consistent with the scene, and such as might have 
been on the spot. A foreground must ever be more or less 
imaginary, because the space between the objects which 
compose the scene, and the spectator, cannot be otherwise 
filled up. A human figure, mould there be one very near, 

' would appear as high as the horizontal line, and the lower 
extremities would be hidden ; sudnmseemly representations 
are avoided, by supposing that the scene is viewed through ^ 
cavity in the side of a room, or a frame, which is the plane 
of the picture. 

Large drawings require a bold treatment suited to the 
distance whence they are to be viewed, but the dimensions 
of a drawing give it no additional claim to notice. The si- 
tuation in which a drawing is seen to the greatest advantage 
is, when its horizontal line is immediatdy in front of the 
spectator s eye, and at such a distance thai the whole can 
be seen without requiring the head to be moved. The 
beauty of linear perspective, more particularly in complicated 
architectural subjects, can only be seen to perfection firom 
one point, and that is through an aperture inmiediately ill 
front of the point of sight. The eye being placed close to 
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an opening, in a card for instance, and at such a distanoo 
as to embrace the whole subject, eyeij line thf^ beoomo^ 
adjusted to the yision, and the diminution of surface in 
the drawing contributes to the truth of the effect, according 
to the appearances in nature. 

The pupil has now been carried by easy gradations through 
the various elementary departments of perspective anddraw^ 
ing, as far as the use of black-lead pencils and simple tints 
are concerned. Few, besides professional persons, proceed 
forther ; but for those who are anxious to do so, there are 
many excellent manuals of instruction. 



THE END. 
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